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, RTHUR DOREY (Organist of the Alexandra Palace). 
Pupils, Concerts, &c., 14, Huntley Street, Bedfc rd Square, W.C. 


| GRIFFITHS (Organist, &c.) REMOVED from 
to No, 1, Gilbert Road, Kennington Road, 8.E. 


iD a SITUATION as ORGANIST, Teacher 
fu ), or Marg reed in’a large Church. Could teach Choir. 
\ C., 24, Wilson Street, Lincoln. 


] ok WANTED for Morningside United Presby- 

Salary, £70. Applications, with Certificates, 

a to EENOWAR LOW, Esq, Polwarth Terrace, Edinbureh, 

Conditions of Engagement may be obtained. Application to be 

than 20th S-ptember. Engagement to begin 23rd Octobir. New 
seson Brothers.& Kllis, London. 














ID ORGAN for SALE (by order of the Executors.) 
three manuals of extra compass—CC to ©, 82 stops, 6 couplers, 
; suitable for Church or large Music Hall. Price and full 
of the Builders, Bevington and Sons, Rose Street, Soho. 


or 

(OOLS and PRIVATE FAMILIES.—A YOUNG 
22, a Medalist of the Royal Academy of Music, and one who, 
Arts’ Examination by Dr. Hullah, obtained the highest number 
given for singing, and likewise a first-class certificate for piano- 
ao ob‘ainieg non-resident Axo ements in London and the 
for teaching "SINGING, Paes ‘ORTE, and HARMONY. 

. M., 164, Regent Street, London, W. 


LB VOI CATHEDRAL.—BOYS possessing good 
VOICES are WANTED for the Choir of this Cathedral. They 
boarded, and perey el elvthed, at the Cathedral School. Boys 

age of nine and gt apes The — willtake lace‘on Aucust 9. 
be sent in to Organist, Mr. B. Luard Selby, The Close, 
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IN STRINGS.—_NEW METALLIC E STRINGS 

RHEA FIBRE E STRINGS, Durable and Brilliant. Unaffected 
List free.—EASTBURN, Gladstone Road, Halifax, Yorks. 





[DOW OF NAIN.” Sacred Cantata, for Soli 
=) to Orchestra. By A. J. CALDICOTT, Mus. B. Cant. 
at the Worcester Festival, Sept. 7th. Piano Score, Paper, 3s. 

E Pom free, of the Composer, Worcester. 


London: NOVELLO &Co.; WEEKES & Co, 





a ’ NEW 
WSIC-ENGRAVING. 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 





D Exhibited in 
RIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA. 
pe oy hep eanege hanger aaladaag 
60 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 
Le re se Free on receipt ot Manuscript. 


i > _(Bngra Printing, and Paper 

i fois ) 
PART. SONG, KYRIE, nyMN, fe., 4 pages, inci. 
Fai ; 

lo ‘with Views, de. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYING, ée 


-PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
‘HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 








‘= GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, In- 


structress to Her Royal Highness The Princess Louise, is in Town for the 


season. 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 





T°? CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 

thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of WiLrorp 
MonGan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘ CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work admir- 
ably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chores parts printed. 


Mor@ay and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Sqnare, London, 





Price 8s. cloth, gilt. 2s. stiffpaper. 29 Illustrations. 


RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course of) For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LKFFLER 
ARNIM. Twenty minutes’ daily use of these Gymvastics, and one hour's — 
practice is guaranteed to be more than equal, to three or-four hours’ practi 
without their use. For Reviews, ‘lestiny nials (Messrs. Hallé, 
Richards, Papini, O'Leary, &., &c.,) see Prospectus, Of Mesars. Cheraye 
Oxford Street ; Cramer, Regent ‘Street ; or the Author, 11, York Place, W. 





THE EPIKLEIS! THE-EPIKLEIS! 


OOLEY’S PATENT. This ingenious contrivance is ad- 
mired universally and is recommended for Pianists by Mr. - Lindsay 
Sloper and others eminent in the Profession (See Musical Times). By post 4s, 
Handbook, with full Instructions and ls. Jonn Pootry, 8, The 
Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W 





RACTICAL HARMONY. W. 8S. ROCKSTRO. Post 
tree for 24 Stamps. 


k= to ditto, 18 Stamps. 


AILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Stamps. 


Fy ereRs OF MUSIC. W.8.ROCKSTRO. 24 Stamps. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 18 


INTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF THE PIANO, 
G. F, WEST. 12 Stamps. 


Lt INTS TO STUDENTS ON SINGING. OC. PINSUTI. 
12 Stamps. 





LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





O. SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
T tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at time,—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, WC. Established 17 1794), 





THE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
ik And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For 


Terms, 
Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 
80, Charing Croes (London only). 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
vrineiyal Continental blishers in 
aud Milan. Rooms for or Pract 5 
ee een he 
(three 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 








WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
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HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRULE FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
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GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description, Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c, A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 








THE Musica STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Week| Py 
published, Its contents are of great variety, including Papers per 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, = at 
by FE. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Speeial Correspondence hoes a 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading 1 of 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Prag 
the Cathedrals, &., &c. of 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten words) 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, ; 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapgus .. 9 ak 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. Wuirrinenam .. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Laszr.. _~ os os Pe 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowskxr. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Dayyrevutnuer .. 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 
Lupwie Nou Pr — as ia as ee ° 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By Wasietewsxr |. re 
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London: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 





Each Free by Post for 12 stamps. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 


PUANDE's MESSIAH. Arranged and Edited by : 
HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 
Py AMeaL's JUDAS MACCABAUS. Demy 870, 
160 pp. Price 1s. 
H*: DN’S CREATION. Arranged by The CHEVA- 


LIER SIGISMUND NEUKOMM. Demy 8vo, 122 pp. 
Pricels. 


OSSINIS STABAT MATER. 


Price 1s. 
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Demy 8v0. 





LONDON: W. REEVES, AND OF SWIFT & CO. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—_—+>_—__ 
Subscription (including postage, invariably wm advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 
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His Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover thé 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of ther 

sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also-give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquires 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howano 
Locxwoop, Publisher. : 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 


Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 3893. 74, Duane Sraeet, New Yoat. 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
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England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


FOURTH 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 

“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest agd conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward. bis views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr, Luann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unan-wer-- 


able."—The Catholic Times. 
“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 
“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subjeet.”—Ozford Chronicle. 
“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 
“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 
“Mr, Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evtdently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”— Atheneum, 


Barnuierg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just PustisHep. Price One SHILLING AND Sixpence. 
_ POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Lotdon: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & ©O., 16, Hanover 
Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just PustisnHep, Paice Ong Seine. 


YOCAL EXPRESSION : EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 

, eli a 

Sireet, on Friday, May ith, 1878, the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
o 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


london: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 


WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 





CIRO PINSUTI’S 
THREE NEW TWO-PART SONGS. 
WORDS BY 
L. A. JOHNSTONE. 

‘* HEATHER BREEZE.” 

“ BOATING.” 

“NOT EVEN A SPARROW.” 





Each Post Free for 18 Stamps. 


UNBORN’ COCK, 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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YE FANCIE FAIRE MARCH. 


FOR PIANO. 
By G. NEWCOMBE. 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 


Performed with Great Success 


BY THE 


ORCHESTRAS AT THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES, 
SPAS, WATERING-PLACES, &e., 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


‘IT have not for a long time heard a prettier or more graceful 


Pianoforte Piece.” 


‘* Worthy to rank with Gounod’s Marionette March for quaint- 


ness and originality.” 


London: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


° 
EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI,. 











HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 
28 4, 
One Year's Subscription - a Bini Ss 
Six Months - - - - 012 0 
Three Months - - : - 0 7 0 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums 


Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “ Dinezionz. Gazurra 


Mustcauz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 








AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 


CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—~<.——_ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. x 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is earried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 
REGENT STREET, W.; axy MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


"Oye and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
eonfined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manve- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 








OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 
makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s, per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra. 














STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Bags, 









CRAMER’S a 












SIR JOHN GOSs’ 







(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 








A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


G. 






















RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Btreet, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 


" 











RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





 bgy—wed HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 


13 Guineas. 





—_———_ 


RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

35 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s, to £9 19a. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System. 








\RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautifal design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 

4ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W, ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 








RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, msna‘actured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of s'ops, and are generally superior to 
all imported goocs of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 
J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 
ef stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 


on ay plication. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 









85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 













GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 
















SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 















CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 
















201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


— 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, Bet 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cott PIA} 
variety, ‘e Breedwoed, Erard, Collard, and Coemer (also Cramer's 








tes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. 4 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, and 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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“SCIENCE AND SINGING.” 


An article in the Saturday Review of sometime past, 
headed as above, shows that at last the world is com- 
mencing to think how far knowledge possessed by men 
outside the musical profession may step in to aid us in 
formulating a school worthy of the age in which we 
live. And it may be better at the outset to give the 
Reviewer's own words in their aspect of approach towards 
the profession it is desirous of aiding. The Review 
said, ‘“‘ Whenever any branch of art is touched on by 
scientific men the first result is to excite a strong move- 
ment of antagonism amongst its professors. . As 
the result of scientific examination is sure to be that 
science points out one method as being better than 
others, all who do not practise that method are at once 
up in arms. . . but we hope, considering how rare good 


voices and good singers are, teachers of singing will. 


begin to feel that there is something wrong in their 
methods of training.” (Saturday Review, April 2, 1881.) 
So far so good. But let us look alittle further. We 
have educated but Voiceless Scientists. We have 
Voiced Illiterates, and. we have Voiceless Musicians ; 
all these, more or less, hypothetically dealing with an 
art the science of which is outside and above them. This 
is only another way of saying we are entering upon a 
new scientific field. Above a Voiceless Scientist then, 
because such an one will take any tone of voice, however 
musically imperfect, to guide his eye, and thereby formu- 
late, so far as song is concerned, a valueless physiological 
assertion. Above a Voiced Illiterate (as too many of 
our singers are) because such an one can only see or hear 
thesuperficial aspect of things, and owing to an absence 
of intellectual training cannot follow nature into her 
hidden depths. Above a Voiceless Musician, who, so 
far as science is concerned, is in complete darkness, 
intensified in density in proportion as he be a good 
musician ; for the superficial aspect in this as in other 
things is opposed by the scientific aspect. In song we 
are dealing with the higher life of man; namely, his 
immaterial natural essence communicable to his fellows 
through speech,—an essence which is his, and his alone, 
of all worldly animals. Now this medium of communi- 
tation has its material side, and science has first to do 
with this material side, and the questions for the 
Saturday Review and for us are—What sciences ? which 
selence first? and how far each? The singular, nay, 
comic part of the business is this—physiology, which has 
nothing todo with singing beyond what Dr, Wyllie redis- 
covered has been unduly thrust to the front, and flaunted 
in our faces to the neglect of truth ; and indeed the whole 
Satunlay Review article seemed to stay here outside, 
on the threshold as it were, of the collateral science of 
our art. Beyond the important discovery that Dr. 
Wyllie made, to the effect that the inflated ventricles 
‘nd approximated false cords rule the air in escape and, 
re, rule the voice in musical production, and 

ond the quite simple discovery I made, and that 





—_ 


any one else might have made, to the effect that arti- 
culate speech disturbs the relative physical conditions 
for producing true tone, physiology has nothing what- 
ever to do with a school of song. A dissertation on 
the physiology of the larynx and thorax beyond the 
simplest outlines or abstraction is redundant, and is like 
instructing a pianist in the form and action of the arm- 
bones, muscles, veins, lymphatics, &c.; all things 
needful for a medical student, but not affecting musical 
art. But more: most of the physiological assertions 
have been strained to appear to support materially the 
allegation that the voice of men and the voice of women 
are portions of a long instrument, which portions are 
served out.to one sex in a prodigal, to the other sex in 
afrugal manner. The voice instrument of each sex of 
course acts the same for each sex, and any audible 
difference in tone is a natural result of the difference 
easily discernible and visible in the surroundings of 
the voice-producing instrument itself. Again, a know- 
ledge of statics, hydrostatics and dynamics is of far 
greater service in voice training than any amount of 
physiology. A knowledge of these, with the personal 
possession of a set voice, will enable a man to train 
other voices, and I believe alone will qualify a man as 
a trainer. Thus much the relationship of science to 
song viewed on the material side. 

There is yet another material side, namely, the 
pumping or supply of fluid to compensate a waste. 
Great stress is laid upon the condition of breathing ; 
nor would I pen one word that might weaken the 
quite valuable persistence of this, yet a false deduc- 
tion is being and has been drawn from it. Since 
I had the honour to be invited to defend matters 
in the Medical Press—an honour that, so far as I 
know, has never before been conferred by the Editor of 
a Medical paper upon an outsider—considerable advance 
in thought has been made. For example, Mr. Lennox 
Browne’s paper, (1876)—the natural outcome and com. 
mentary on mine, 1874—lays immense stress on the 
point of breathing; and Mr. Plumptre, in his King’s 
College Lectures on Elocution (1881) reproduces 
Mr. Browne’s sketches with additions. It is important 
even here in so close a connection as bellows to pipe 
that we do not put the cart before the horse. The fact 
is, to a good singer it does not matter how he breathes, 
and a good singer never bothers his head about it. 
Jenny Lind, at a meeting of the London Musical Asso- 
ciation said, she supposed she must always have 
breathed wrongly; as she used clavicular breathing. 
Well, it is ugly to look at, but it did not seem to affect 
her career | If we go into a common toyshop, and buy in 
an uninflated state some of those little balloons—four a 
penny—our children blow out in play, we shall receive 
the best lesson in breathing that can be given. As the 
balloon is swollen so is the recoil of the elasticity : the - 
fuller the balloan the stronger the contraction of the 
indiarubber to expel the air when the mouth is removed 
and one ceases to hold or blow. Well now, that is most 
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that can be said on breathing. In like manner get the 
mechanical elasticity of the distended matter to supply 
the pressure, and release human will for action else- 
where. We must mind how we blew out these balloons, 
for haste produces a diffused unequal contraction—so 
in a person badly breathing during song or oratory. 
But there is a science, Mr. Saturday Review and 
gentlemen voice-producers all, that is all in all to 
us, that even when unformulated into scientific 
shape served for Porpora, for Caffarelli, for Malibran, 
and for Lind; and that science teaches us What 
to Will, and Where to Will it, and is a part of 
psychology which deals with that higher life and 
nature within us given us {o rule ourselves and rule the 
world around us. When we have these laws of relati- 
vity clearly defined and uniformly accepted, we shall 
also be enabled to consider how common “ good voices 
and good singere are,” and note that with a right 
method a beneficent result is easily attained. 
Cuarues Lunn. 





ART SCHOOLS. 


In the present day when the pursuit of Art is so 
much agitating the public mind, when the spectacle 
may be seen of all classes uniting in an apparently 
fervid worship of everything professedly or actually 
artistic, the subject of Art education must naturally be 
a source of considerable interest and speculation to 
all. It has been gaid that a growth of love for: the 
beautiful invariably marks a period of national decay, 
and that a generation of Art worshippers is inevitably 
the precursor of a serious deterioration in the virtues of 
a people. If this be so, it but gives an additional force 
to the remarks of those who are striving by fit and 
proper means to discipline the unrestrained energies of 
a popular reaction; while, on the other hand, if the 
more rugged attributes of a nation are in no wise 
weakened by a general pursuit of idealities, it is in every 
way to be desired that the best efforts should be used 
to encourage and direct a movement, which must 
ultimately cultivate and refine both the theughts and 
natures of its votaries. All earthly things have a 
beginning ; and frequently an earnest desire to progress, 
leads, for the time being, to excesses as much to be 
regretted as condemned. The present esthetic craze 
induces many persons to believe that all art revivals 
are unsubstantial and transitory; but surely a move- 
ment is not to be decried and esteemed valueless 
because a few silly and affected women attire themselves 
in fantastic garwents and assume the contortions of 
mediwval caricatures, or an egotistical individual tries, 
by aping an eccentricity of dress and gesture, to attain 
that notoriety which his paucity of brains precludes 
his achieving by legitimate means. The sun, that gives 
to the whole created world the inestimable blessing of 
light, has spots on its surface; yet the man would be 
laughed at as an imbecile who suggested that, for that 





i 
reason, the sun was useless and effete. No sane mortal 
would endeavour to abolish fruit trees because worms 
and insects bred and fattened thereon. As in nature, 
so in art ; the greater the height to which human gening 
can rise, the more despicable the depths to which 
human folly can fall; but the lowliness of the valley 
enhances, not diminishes, the loftiness of the 
mountain. 

It is much to be regretted that many individuals, 
whose help and interest in the matter of art education 
would be valuable in the extreme, have been induced 
by the vagaries of the Maudles and Postlethwaites, 
either to cease their efforts altogether, or else to 
continue their exertions with much abated vigour: but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the pressing occasion 
that is now arising for controlling and revising methods 
of art education, will induce all who have not only the 
esthetic but also the moral welfare of society in view, 
to arouse themselves, and once more put their shoulders 
to the wheel. 

In every quarter of London Art Schools have sprung 
up in shoals; and in most cases have done their work, 
of inculcating mechanical accuracy and developing 
latent talent in as perfect a manner as can be desired, 
But there their efforts cease. No attempt is made to in- 
stil those principles, without which Art is but a sem- 
blance and a mockery; and while the faculties of the 
mind are directed and strengthened in many ways, the 
very nature of these schools prevents the demonstration 
of these moral truths, which it is absolutely necessary 
that a true Artist should love and follow. In the very 
abundance of these institutions, both at South Ken. 
sington and elsewhere, there arises an evil that must 
make every thoughtful person shudder. 

Most of the pupils at these academies are young 
women or girls; many of whom have come from the 
provinces, believing that a perfect education can only 
be gained in the Metropolis. Far from their friends, 
frequently without any person to take a real interest in 
their moral and physical welfare, they gradually forget 
the lessons of home ; and that at a time when the home 
precepts and discipline are especially valuable. 

A prominent female atheist of the present day once 
said in a public speech, that the greatest difficulties she 
and her fellow-unbelievers experienced in the propa 
gation of their unhallowed doctrines, were the eradi- 
cating of the religious ideas that had been planted in 
the Home. : 

Surely such a testimony is not to be east aside. 
Many hundreds of young women, who are studying a 
the Art Schools, are now living in London in lodgings, 
without any one to practically guide or direct their 
moral course ; and, as unimpeachable evidence shows, 
this state of affairs leads to most disastrous results. 
Many girls born and bred in a vastly different atmo 
sphere are now allowed, after the hours of study a 
over, to follow their own devices for good or evil, or # 
be led astray by thoughtless and depraved companions, 
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with the inevitable termination of misery, remorse, 
and, alas! in one, if not more cases, suicide. 

Surely this is a condition of things that must arouse 
every true lover of art. 

Not only in the present generation, but for centuries 
past, the vox populi has denied to Art its proper 
position, and has relegated it to the functions of 
amusing instead of educating: and, in the present 
instability of popular feeling—for the English of to-day 
are like the Athenians of former ages, who -“ spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell, or to hear 
some new thing ""—if the idea was spread abroad that an 
esthetic revival was the direct propagator of immorality 
in any form, the difficulties under which conscientious 
artists now labour would be immensely increased. 

Yet the way out of the difficulty, and the means of 
stopping an evil which may attain alarming proportions, 
js so evident, that it is a matter of surprise that the 
course should never have been adopted before. A 
certain lady, Miss Bennett, interested in the welfare of 
students, has set up at Wimbledon an art school com- 
bined with a home ; the inmates of which are not only 
instructed in all the necessary details of painting, 
drawing, &c., but both spiritually, morally, and phy- 
sically are thoroughly well looked after. In addition to 
excellent tuition in all the minutiew of a painter's 
career, they have the invaluable assistance of religious 
supervision ; and, in short, are taught all that is neces- 
sary to launch them in life, well prepared both in body 
and soul. 

If the authorities of the great training schools, not 
only of Painting but also of Music, where the evil is 
just as prevalent, would follow Miss Bennett’s example, 
and establish Homes in connection with their colleges, 
many unhappy persons would be saved from sin and 
misery, and would in all probability assist in honouring 
that Art which they now disgrace. 

“Ars longa, vita brevis est’’ is a hackneyed saying, 
but nevertheless a true one; and it cannot too often be 
reiterated that perfect Art is the union of the highest 
gifts of the mind with the holiest outpourings of the 
spirit; and that, though human frailty may dim for a 
While both the moral and the intellectual vision, yet 
he, who humbly strives with all purity of intention to 
We those talents which a beneficent Heaven has 
bestowed, will in the end arise, not only the better man, 
but the greater Artist. 








BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL COMPETITION. 


There will be an invasion of England in the second 
veek of next September. Some thousands of French- 
nen, Belgians, and Swiss will descend upon these shores 
wih blare of trumpet and beat of drum, marching 
straight upon Brighton, and occupying that town in 
~ Happily, they do not come to fight us, but them- 

oe and the struggle, let us hasten to say, is not 
with “ confused noise and garments rolled in blood,” 


With sounds of harmony. It was a happy thought 





which led Mr. C. de la Grave and a committee of resident 
professors and amateurs to make Brighton a “ field of 
honour” wherein the Orpheon societies, bands, and 
fanfares on which our Continental neighbours justly 
pride themselves might meet and struggle for mastery. 
Moreover, it showed considerable prudence, as well as 
public spirit, in the inhabitants of the town when, headed 
by the Mayor and the borough members, they threw 
themselves heartily into the scheme, and undertook to 
provide a sufficient number of valuable prizes wherewith 
to reward the victors. ‘The 6th, 7th, and 8th of Sep- 
tember will, no doubt, be memorable days in the history 
of Brighton, none the less memorable because the events 
which will distinguish them are, in their special charac- 
ter if not in prineiple, strange to this country, and may 
constitute a precedent for measures of great value. 

The competition is limited to societies from the 
countries already named, and with regard to this it may 
be asked why English rivalry is excluded. We cannot 


-answer the question, except by suggesting that the 


managers shrank from inviting foreign guests, and then 
sending them away well beaten. It has not been for- 
gotten, probably, that when Mr. Henry Leslie's choir 
entered the lists in connection with the Paris Exhibition 
it was a case of “‘ Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” All 
the same, our Continental visitors would, doubtless, 
prefer a struggle with the English to one carried on en- 
tirely amongst themselves, and do not find sufficient 
compensation in the permissible inference that we are 
afraid to meet them. The competition, as now finally 
arranged, will be of adequate dimensions and sufficient 
interest. Sixty-five choral societies and fanfares, in- 
cluding one from distant Mentone, and numbering, in 
the aggregate, near upon 2500 performers, have accepted 
the committee’s invitation. During the first two days 
of the festival these bodies will be engaged in four 
different competitions, carried on simultaneously in the 
Dome, Royal Pavilion, Town Hall, and Aquarium, and 
regulated by an elaborate and ingenious system of classi. 
fication, with a view to give each society a fair chance, 
The four competitions are in reading at sight, in general 
execution, in the performance of sacred unaccompanied 
music, and in the rendering of instrumental solos, The 
decision in each case will be made by a jury of three, 
selected from musicians eminent in Brighton, Paris, and 
London, the whole competition being under the experi- 
enced direction of M. Simon, editor of the Orphéon, 
with M. Pedriel as Commissaire-Général of juries. On 
the evening of the first day (Tuesday) a concert will be 
given by the elite of the competitors, and another, with 
a programme of sacred music, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday. In the evening of the last-named day, 
moreover, the whole of the competing societies will be 
marshalled for a torchlight procession along the King’s 
Road, the choirs singing and the bands playing at inter- 
vals ; after which the prizes, consisting of medals, crowns, 
and palms of gold, silver, bronze, &c., together with 
objects of art of many kinds, will be presented in the 
Dome by the Mayor, assisted by the French Ambassador, 
the members for the borough, the Mayor of Brussels, 
M. Charles Gounod, and other well-known personages. 
The third day is fittingly devoted to entertaining the 
guests, For this purpose an open-air féte has been ar- 
ranged, a ball will be given in the Pavilion, and 
excursion trains will runto London. 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of this, for England, 
unique festival, and it would a thousand pities were any 
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lack of public spirit or graceful hospitality to mar the 
effect. For this Brighton is mainly responsible. The 
great watering-place has chosen to play the host, and is 
bound to play it well. But may not our English choral 
societies help towards the gratification of their foreign 
friends ? It would be a small thing for each prominent 
body to send a medal or crown or wreath as a reward of 
merit, and to be represented by a deputation charged 
with words of welcome to the harmonious invaders. We 
English are not given to demonstrativeness, whatever 
may be the warmth of our feeling, but we should, on 
occasions like the present, remember that our Conti- 
nental visitors will judge us by the only standard they 
know—that is to say, their own; and, without intend- 
ing it, we may send them back penetrated by a sense 
of coldness and indifference rather than of generous 
warmth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Phases of Musical England. By Frepericx J. Crowes, 
London: Remington and Co. 1881, 

“The Great Tone Poets” and a * Book of Musical 
Anecdotes.” 

T'he former books compiled by the author of the work 
whose title is quoted above were marked by a total change 
of style in each. This, the third book we have been per- 
mitted the honour of perusing, is again quite different 
in character and diction. The first told musicians, with 
a sweet placidity, all that they knew before; the second 
related in the indiscriminate fashion of an imperfectly in- 
formed showman, who has neither the wit nor the grace 
ot perceive the philosophy of his subject, much that 
musicians did not want to know; the third book, treat- 
ing of ‘‘ Phases of Musical England,” tells something 
that might have been tolerable had it only come from 
the mouth of one who bad earned by long experience 
the power’of claiming attention. As it is, the reader 
is pretty much in the position of the guest who is com- 
pelled to witness the performances of some infant 
prodigy placed upon the table after dinner by his 
admiring parents to extort applause from guests already 
bored almost beyond endurance. 

In his first chapter of ‘‘ Phases of Musieal England,” he 
displays the ignorance of the unthinking when he states 
that ‘‘the present condition of Musical Criticism in 
England cannot be said to be remarkable either for its 
quantity or genuine quality.” In support of his state- 
ment he quotes passages from some apparently suburban 
or provincial publications written by men whose duties 
on the several papers are manifold, and their copy 
manifold too. 

His remarks upon ‘‘ Encores and Encoring” are not 
his own, but are derived from the writings of the very 
critics whose existence he doubts by his former remarks, 

He has also a Chapter on “Church Music,” and 
complacently tells his readers his opinions as to what 
constitutes good, and what makes bad music, as though 
he were some high and lofty dignitary whose words were 
oracles to be obeyed implicitly. He writes flippantly 


ey 





upon a subject which does not admit of such treatment; 
quotes the sayings of Parish Clerks and beadles, thereby 
disclosing the source from whence he obtained hig 
information, and he does not even spell the names he 
introduces properly, nor quote correctly. His diction 
is faulty, and he is altogether unhappy in his jllys. 
trations and comparisons. For example: “Phys 
in one church the whole of that Service is given ping 
voce: elsewhere our own seventeenth and eighteenth 
century musicians are drawn upon,” &e. Perhaps 
there is the very subtlety of wit in this. He may 
mean that the Service in one church is given by this 
‘‘ living voice,” but he offers no information as to how 
else it could possibly be done, except by those unforty. 
nately deprived of speech, and not a hint does he offer 
as to whom belongs the voice. He probably means 
this sentence tu be antithetical, or in contradistinetion 
to the voices of the musicians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In another place he writes, “In a Church which, 
like our Establishment, is so comprehensive,” &e., 
(p. 95), the reader might conclude that the Church he 
speaks of is compared with a co-operative store, or 
other emporium where they sell everything. Further, 
(p. 110), he talks about a ‘ climax to the question,” by 
which it may be gatherei that he indulges occasionally 
in a ‘‘ nice derangement of epitaphs.” 

In the chapter on ‘“‘ Street Music” he quotes several 
authors; among others that remarkably trustworthy 
musical historian, Mr. Haweis. In fact it may be 
seen that the whole style of the arrangement and 
design of ‘‘ Phases of Musical England” is constructed 
upon that of the verbose musical divine. The most 
interesting part of this chapter is the quotation of the 
Act of Parliament relating to Street Music. ‘The title 
in Latin at the head has a distinguiehed, not to say 
classical look. In ‘* Musical Commercialisms” (Chap. 
5), the only notable part is the new word, ‘“ Commer- 
cialism,” which savours strongly of an American 
origin. The “Three Years’ System” (Chap. 6), has 
been better treated by better men who have, until the 
appearance of ‘‘ Phases of Musical England,” been 
regarded by the world at large as representative Musical 
Crities. As they are proved to be non-existent, the 
Chapter 6 of these ‘‘ Phases” will perhaps represent 
the only views that are to be accepted. In the 7th 
Chapter we are told something about ‘‘ Amateurs and 
Professionals.” Our author suggests ‘ conciliatory 
measures” to reconcile the conflicting interests betwee 
the two bodies, but spoils the good intention he may 
have by talking of “the sore that undoubtedly exisls 
between this class of semi-amateurs and the Profes 
sional,” and thus confusing his readers by his metaphor, 
and rendering himself too vague to deliver a judgment 
worth observing. 

In the Eight Chapter, “ Singers and Singing,” he 
lays down “The Amateur’s duty towards the Pr 





fessional,” which reads like the heading of a chapter™ 
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moral discipline, or religious instruction. The duty as 
laid down enforces this impression, inasmuch as it is 
couched in language which leads, though it does not 
jook like, quotations from Scripture, 

«Women and Music” is the subject of the Ninth 
Chapter, the whole point of which «is to obey the 
precept of the old French Abbé: ‘‘ When you are out 
of your depth in speaking of or upon the subject, talk 
twadéle, or any imconsequential commonplace, to. save 
time or to take up room, and wind up with an elaborate 
panegyri¢ upon something or somebody, Whether our 
author has been made aware of this dictwn, or not, he 
has obeyed it to the letter, and has selected as the 
“thing,” or the ‘‘ body ” for his praise, Trinity College, 
London, without the “‘ Limited.” When in Chapter Ten, 
«Qur musical progress,” he says that England has 
given birth to no great composers,” and has no notion 
of comparing dates with results, he exhibits lack of 
patriotism as great as his ignorance, 

Our compiler winds up with a page headed ‘‘ Con- 
duding.” The use of the participle alone without a 
noun is a fair specimen of the Cockney style of syntax 
in which his book is written. In fact so loose and 
trailing are his sentences, and so little that is new or 
good has he placed on record, that he might, before 
attempting to write on a Musical subject, or in fact on 
any subject, have studied cumposition with advantage, 
He ends his book with what seems uncommonly like a 
threat, but which he probably intended to be a gratifying 
promise to the readers he hopes to find. ‘‘ Some day 
Imay return to the subject, and continue the thread of 
remedial suggestion.” To which we may add in alarm, 
“Let us hope not,” for by that time there may be a 
mice of critics grown up who may resist not only the 
“untutored splutterings of the anonymous writers in our 
weekly and bi-weekly prints—writers, who, under the 
garb of some highflown nom de plume, (if a nom de plume 
tan become a garb), regale their readers with flippant 
hotes upon a subject upon which they know compara- 
lively nothing,” but may also be able to criticise such 


dignified, awful, and pretentious works, as ‘‘ Phases of 
Musical England.” 








My Start in Life. 


Sampson Low, Marston, Bivingtons, and Co. 
1881. 


This book contains @ series of letters written by a 
young Middy during his first three voyages to his 


By a Younec Mippy. London: 


friends at home. The descriptions have all the charm 
f freshness, gaiety and simplicity, which the out- 
bourings of a young and impressionable mind might be 
"ipposed to have when the words written were intended 
tly for the loving eyes and ears of the members of his 
‘u family. They are altogether artless, and straight- 

das the utterances of an honest and earnest 
Young mind should be. He tells of all he comes in 
Mutact with, all he sees, and the impressions left 





upon his mind at the time, withont spoiling his style 
by the affectation of a philosophy too deep for him, or 
by the display of learning which would have been only 
superficial and made his letters ‘‘ priggish.”” They 
have not been altered or ‘‘ done up” for publication, 
and are, therefore, the more pleasing because they are 
the more genuine. Still at the same time it cannot but 
be felt that if his friends had encouraged him to write 
by welcoming his letters, and withholding them, they 
might have so far insensibly have led him to the pro- 
duction of more piquant things than .are herein less 
displayed than, hinted at. Still the book is very inter- 
esting and will serve to wile away an hour in a quiet 
sea-nook or shaded bower of trees during holiday-time, 
where the mind can give itself over to the attempted 
realisation of the scenes ‘‘The Young Middy’’ depicts 
with such apparent fidelity. 





English Etchings. Part II. 


W. Reeves. 

The excellent character of the First Part is fully 
maintained in the Second. Here again there are four 
etchings, namely: 1. “ Iroquois,” by Percy Thomas, 
F.8S.P.E. 2. Baiting his Hook, by A. W. Bayes. 38. 
A Study from Nature, by M. Snape, and 4. Ferns by 
F. Emeric de St. Dalmas. The first is an interesting 
picture for all sportsmen, as the portrait of the 
American Horse which won the Derby. This was 
drawn at Newmarket by special permission, and is 
further noteworthy for the excellence of the likeness, 
and the softness of the texture of the skin in the 
drawing. It is also, the first time the Derby winner. 
has been made a subject for the etching point. The 
surroundings are @ little less tidy than might be ex- 
pected in a well-ordered stable, but they are artistically 
disposed, and so some effect is gained. Mr. Bayes’s 
picture, ‘‘ Baiting his Hook,” is a little indefinite in the 
drawing of the chief figure, a child with a fishing-rod in 
his hand, and the sky is “ bitten in” a little too 
heavily, but there is the possibility of a good plate, and 
so it will pass muster. Mr. Snape’s ‘‘ Study from 
Nature” is a careful and good piece of work. The 
chatacteristic appearance of the dead bird, the leaves, 
and the withered thistle plant, are all admirably 
depicted, and while the whole may seem to be a 
promiscuous * bit of nature,” taken at random from 
any part of a woody nook, there is evidence that the 
practised eye of an artist has been exercised in the 
selection. 

The best piece of work in the whole number is that 
called ‘‘ Ferns ;”’ and here the artist has made his 
foreground out of the bracken fern as it appears when 
the season is far advanced, and its early prim pro- 
portions become changed, and it grows in luxuriant 
wildness of colour, shape, and direction. Above the 
ferns rears @ group of young ash trees, and all over- 


hang a cleay still pool. On the bank nd are 
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ripening corn-stalks, and ‘the low level of the river's 
marge pales out in dreamy distance under a clear soft 
sky.” 

This is accompanied by a few lines of verse from the 
artist's hand, as illustrating the thought and the 
situation. The pen and the etching point have been 
wielded with good effect alike, 


$« Ibere’s a spot far away in a meadow so still, 
Of which 'mid life’s bustle full fondly I dream ; 
Where the songs of the birds swell the song of the rill, 
And long grows the fern on the bank of the stream. 
What though there be spots which are lovelier far, 
Than this stilly nook near the ripple’s bright gleam ? 
There I met my heart's love, my monarch, my star, 
’*Mid the ferns which grew long on the bank of the stream. 


Aye! how bright were the hours, how merry the days, 

When life viewed at morn seemed with pleasures to team ! 
Our songs were as blithe as the birds’ merry lays, 

As we strolled ’mid the ferns on the bank of the stream. 
* * * * 7 * * * * * 


A low mound afar (within sound of the rill,) 
Proclaims a dear waking from youth's sunny dream ; 
There sweet lips lie silent ; a kind heart lies still ; 
And above are broad ferns from the bank of the stream.” 
On the whole it may be said, with perfect truth, that 
the Second Part of “ finglish Etchings’”’ is even of 
greater value as a series of artistic efforts than the 
First, and so the original intention is worthily carried 
out and extended, and the confidence of the public 
excited at the outset is strengthened and enlarged. 








The Demon. A Poem. By Micuart Lermonrtorr, 
Translated from the Russian by Atex. Conpis 
Sreruen. Second Edition. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1881. 

The production of the opera by Rubinstein founded 
upon this poem makes its appearance at this time 
particularly opportune. English readers know very 
little of the masterpieces of Russian literature, and 
still less about the writers belonging to that country. 
As the translator in his preface states—‘‘ Such names 
as Pouchkine, Karamsine, Lermontoff, Gogol, are 
hardly known out of Russia, and few foreigners are 
aware when these authors lived.” ‘The present is not 
the occasion to pursue the question further than to such 
an amount as would satisfy curiosity with respect to 
the author of this poem, Michael Urévitch Lermontoff 
was born at Moscow on October 8, 1814, and in due 
course was educated at the University School in that 
place, but was expelled for some foolish escapade. He 
entered the army, and lived a life of intemperance and 
excess, developing in his moments of solitude a cynicism 
which made him the object of suspicion and distrust, 
He wrote several pieces of poetry and prose which 
proved him to be a master of language and brilliant 
ideas. He had framed his style after that of Byron, 
but his independence of thought asserted itself, and, 
had not his ungovernable passion shortened his life, 
he would have become a poet whom Russia might count 
among her worthiest writers. He was killed in a duel 
in the twenty-sixth year of his age, One of his critics 
thus speaks of him :—*‘ Lermontoff produced little, much 


—— 


less than his immense talent would have permitted him 
todo. His careless, impressionable character, and his 
style of life, alienated him from the arduous labours of 
study, and the meditation so dear to the poet. Never. 
theless, his impetuous nature was becoming consolidated - 
his thirst after work and reality was awakening Within 
him, and his eagle glance was already diving fearlessly 
into the depths of human life.” 

His poem, “The Demon,” of which the English 
version is now before us, wag first sketched out in 1829, 
but it was not given to the world until 1888, he 
poem has been well known, and admired by Russians 
for many years; and the recent representation of 
the Opera, failure though it was comparatively, hs 
once more drawn attention to the admirable translation 
of the work made by Mr. Stephen at least six years 
ago. It then excited attention chiefly among scholars 
and others interested in the literary productions of 
foreign peoples. It now appeals to the public, and 
may not, perhaps, appeal in vain. The translator tells 
us that ‘‘ the chief features of the poetry of Lermontoff 
are its musical flow, the variety of its similies, and 
the absence of superiluous words. A line often contains 
what would have taken many an author a stanza to 
convey, and a single word, dexterously inserted, 
supplies the place of a whole passage. The succinct 
character of the language greatly tends to encourage 
this vivid style; and herein has lain the great difficulty 
I had to contend with in the translation of ‘ The 
Demon.’ My aim has been, not the mere rendering 
a version of the original, but to place the reader in 





language, as worked upon by Russian genius. These 
to me, I must confess, have an indefinable charm. Into 
what far off world of past connections and memories 
every word in the language conveys the native mind, 
without labour, or attention, or even thought, all 
students of philology are well aware. It is a portion 
of such subtlety and essence that I have endeavoured 
to communicate in this translation, as well as the 
meaning of the author. The weird story, the pictures 
of wild scenery, the poetic expression, the passionate 
interest, are the writer’s; the silvery sweetness, the 
gently mournful tone pervading throughout, the foree 
and elegance attained by apparent abruptness and 
sudden pause, are conspicuously elements of the 
language. All these I haye striven to render faith- 
fully. If I have failed, as I fear I may have done,! 
must hope for indulgence in the fact, that although 
forty years have now passed since the poem wis 
written, I am the first who has ventured to translate 
it into English,” To this we may add, that as the poem 
now appears it justifies any amount of trouble which 
may have been taken to set it before English readers, 
and the manner in which Mr. Stephen has done bis 
share of the self-imposed task not only displays goo! 
scholarship, but a highly sympathetic and « 
poetic mind, 





possession of some of the specialities of the Russian 
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THE TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
BY KARL COURVOISIER. 
(Concluded from page 366.) 


PART If. 
THE RIGHT SIDE.—TONE PRODUCTION. 


Section VIII. 
DIVISIONS OF THE STROKE. 


From the fact that a uniformly rapid stroke (with 
the co-operation of a properly regulated pressure, 
as has been just described) must correspond with a 
wiform tone-power the rule is deduced that several 
strokes of equal duration require equal lengths of 
bow if equality of tone-power is desired; while 
strokes of irregular duration must be so conditioned 
that their lengths can be divided to conform to their 
duration. 

Take, for instance, a quiet hymn-tune, composed 
of whole, half, and quarter notes, which are not 
separated by rests nor tied. Here the whole notes 
will receive the whole bow, the half notes half of 
the bow, and the quarter notes one-quarter of the 
bow. This need grows out of the simple fact that 
rapidity of stroke, as well as increase of pressure, 
excite the strings to more violent vibrations, and hence 
louder tones. 

This division is repeated again in examples on a 
smaller scale, for instance, in passuges from Allegro 
movements, when the notes are of irregular duration, 
or, if regular, partly slurred, partly detached—and can, 
indeed, be sub-divided until single notes between ties 
are played by a movement of the hand alone instead 
ofthe arm. (See ‘“¢ Wrist-Stroke.”’) 

When sharp accentuation is desired, in cases of. this 
character, it is desirable that the short stroke should 
be executed with the down-bow ; for this reason it has 
become customary in orchestras to play syncopated 
notes with the down-bow, even if the preceding stroke 
was the same. 

When the bowing threatens to become embarrass- 
ingly inconvenient, the corrective consists in a second 
application of the bow in the same direction ; which 
is done in three ways, viz. :— 

1, By breaking off the stroke and returning to the 
beginning, 

2, By stopping and starting again from the point 
reached 


8. By momentarily lifting the bow from the strings 
While continuing the stroke. 

This latter method is very difficult, but is productive 
of beautiful effects in appropriate cantabiles. 

The habit of reading the bowing at a glance 
from the notes and the facility of promptly apply- 
ig the proper corrective in case of necessity, 
should be cultivated in the beginner by carefully 
—" the music and closely following the direc- 





Section IX. 


GRADUATION OF TONE-POWER. [NUANCES.] 


The most potent medium of musical expression lies 
in dynamic variation. The importance of the subject 
of nuances is evident from the fact that a sustained 
tone, which neither increases nor decreases in power, 
creates the impression of lifelessness, of monotony, and 
indifference, Every person gifted in any degree with 
a musical faculty perceives at once that the correctness 
of a series of tones with regard to their pitch and dura- 
tion, is not a sufficient power to move a listener. 

The quéstion of tone graduation, however, includes 
more than the increasing and decreasing of the volume 
of sound; it includes accentuation, which is an ever- 
present requirement, whether marked by the composer 
or not, because it publishes the rhythm to the listener, 


-| In this respect the good old law is peculiarly apt, de- 


spite all modern tendencies: when the contrary is not 
prescribed the thesis must be accented, the arsis treated 
lighter. This accent should not be exaggerated, else it 
will appear to the listener, not as an effort to mark the 
rhythm for his benefit, but as a pons asinorum which 
the player uses to keep himself advised of the rhyth- 
mical movement of the music, Unfortunately, one 
abuse of this kind is very wide-spread, viz., the practice 
of accenting the thesis in syncopated passages by in- 
creasing the pressure of the bow upon the strings. This 
is directly contrary to the nature of a syncopation, 
which seeks its effects in irregular accentuation, and 
is a marked exception to the rule, Singers and per- 
formers on wind instruments and the piano never think 
of doing this—a pianist, indeed, cannot—how comes it, 
then, to be so common a fault with violinists ? 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the manipulation 
required to swell the tone; it is done by increasing the 
pressure of the bow or the speed of the stroke, or both. 
For the usual accent a pressure suffices; for very marked 
accents a jerk in the stroke can assist. In all cases 
when a particular effect is sought to be attained by a 
crescendo during a stroke or a series of long strokes, 
increase in pressure must he supplemented by increase 
in speed, and vice versa, 

The same principle is likewise applicable to the 
division of the bow in passages of variable power, so 
that in a sustained, singing melody, an accented 
quarter-note may require the whole bow, while a soft 
half-note will require only half the length. How 
comical an embarrassment can be prepared by inadver- 
tence in this regard, can be ill trated by a notorious 
instance. A great many musicians have the habit, 
and a very commendable one it is, of using as many 
whole-bows as possible, for the sake of the smoothness 
and gracefulness of the flow of tone which the practice 
promotes. But suppose, an eighth-note falls upon the 
up-beat, and is followed immediately by a stroke 
comprehending # whole measure of 4-4 time, dare we 
then give the whole length of the bow to the up-beat ? 
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The practice is almost universal, and yet the right of 
the thesis in the second measure to accent, should 
induce caution against the waste of power on the up- 
beat, 

For variations of power in passages there is no trust- 
worthy means, except obedience to this rule: treat forte 
with long, and piano with short strokes, particularly 
when playing in the orchestra. For the latter use of the 
bow the French have the term “ demi-jeu "—half-play. 

The mechanics for increasing and decr easing the tone 
should be much and carefuly studied, for it is very diffi- 
cult to acquire the knack of doing this smoothly and 
gradually. As is manifest from what was said on a 
previous page concerning the weight of the bow, the 
crescendo is most easily executed with the up-stroke, the 
diminuendo, with the down. 


Sxorton X. 
BOWING. 


As distinguished from those divisions of the bow 
which related to irregular durations, irregular lengths, 
and irregular tone-power, we ~have now to discuss 
methods of bowing for regulay successions of tones of 
equal duration and power, 

The first thing to be noted in @ passage of this cha- 
racter is: whether it is slow enough to admit of the 
use of the whole bow; if not, fractions of the bow will 
suffice. Secondly, the style of the succession is to be 
considered; are the notes to be slurred or detached ? 
We therefore distingyish between— 

1, WHOLE BOWS WITH SLURRED TONES; and 

2. WHOLE BOWS WITH DETACHED TONES. 

The first style was suggested in Sec. VII. in the 
phrase : “‘ to round off their changes in bowing,” and it 
was there remarked that this effect was to be obtained 
by yielding with all the joints of the hand, but not by 
a change of its position toward the bow. It is the 
flexibility of the first thumb-joint that makes possible 
a change of the stroke in this manner. Excegsive 
flexibility, however, results jn producing a nervous jerk 
of the tone at each change of the stroke, particularly 
at the nyt end of the bow—a fault which is too often 
taught, instead of being condemned. By carefully 
avoiding this exaggerated style, it is possible to change 
the stroke either at the end or any other portion of the 


bow so imperceptibly that the aid of the eye is required 


for its detection. 


The opposite of this is the marked or sharp attack 
For this the bow should be applied to 
the string and pressed sharply against it an instant 
before the tone is desired, so that it will sound promptly 
and decisively the moment the bow is moved; after 
the bow begins to move, however, the pressure should 
be continued only in casg the stroke ig a quiet, Jong- 
drawn one; if a vehement one, the initial pressure is 


of each note. 


sufficient, and must be modifjed at once, 


What fractions of the bow can be used in bowing ? 

First, as to the province of the fore-arm, where wo 

distinguish, as before, between— 

8. Siurrep; and 

4, DeracuED, FORE ARM STROKE. 

Nothing need be added to what has been said cop. 

cerning the former style; but some remarks are needed 

concerning the latter, which, when given forcibly, ig 

called martellato, or martele. It is best not to use the 

whole territory of the fore-arm for this stroke, when jt 

controls the entire upper half of the bow, for the reason 

that a sharp attack with the surface of the hair sounds 
badly on the down-stroke; the attack should be made 
with the edge of the hair. The precept that was ap. 

nounced for the vehement whole bow-stroke, viz., That 
the pressure of the bow must be instantly modified, is 
specially applicable here. To stop the bow while main. 
taining the pressure smothers the tone; whereas, for 
the very reason that the bow ceases to operate so 
quickly, the string should be permitted to vibrate, 
Here, too, another difficulty comes to the front, which 
is less palpable in detached strokes of the whole boy. 
In these, as well as in fore-arm strokes, eare must be 
had that the strokes are made sufficiently short to 
separate the notes, and gain time for the new attack; 
in the fore-arm stroke, however, the player is peculiarly 
liable to uncertainty as to how great a distance he can 
move from the point (in the up-stroke), and this, to- 
gether with the difficulty of an attack from the point, 
tends to produce a faulty stroke. The player should 
therefore note carefully with the eye and feeling how 
large a section of the bow he is using. 

In rapid tempos, or for less tone-power, a smaller 
fraction of the bow, but always near the point, is to be 
used. It is possible to use an incisive attack even in 
the softest pianissimo ; then, however, the movement 
of the fore-arm is hardly perceptible. 

The action of the hand in exerting the pressure for 
the attack, may, and indeed should, be perceptible, 
as also the approach of the stick to the hair which it 
causes. 

A repetition of these detached tones in the same 
stroke is called staccato. A few staccato strokes occur- 
ring in moderate tempo can be executed in any part of 
the how without difficulty. In more extended and 
rapid passages, the sharply defined attack becomes im- 
possible; there is, instead, a shoving movement of 
the hand, which can be perfectly regulated, as to the 
number of strokes, by practice, especially if the rule is 
followed of slightly accenting the first and last strokes, 
which generally fall upon the accented parts of the 
measure. The best effects in rapid staccato playing 
are secured by the use of the up-stroke and the upper 
half of the bow. 

For very rapid passages, particularly when played 
piana, even the fore-arm stroke is too clumsy ; in uel 
cases we make use of— 





5. THe WRIST-STROKE. 
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The action of the hand in this stroke must be 
carefully distinguished from that which transfers the 
how from string: to. string. The movement is a lateral 
swing of the hand, and is hardly possible without a 
slight tilt of the hand towards the fore-finger, and 
sometimes a lifting of the little-finger from the stick. 
The movement can be executed with any part of the 
bow, but it is most sure at the nut end, in which case, 
however, the service of the little finger can be spared. 
The whole arm should be held perfectly quiet, the 
thumb-joint. entirely relaxed, and the bow be moved 
quietly across the string by a swinging motion of the 
hand. There should be no effort to make the stroke 
as long as is possible; on the contrary it should be 
as short as the natural, unconstrained movement 
makes it. 

If the point of contact be now changed from the end 
to the middle of the bow, it will be seen that every 
stroke sways the stick up and down, and if the force 
of the stroke be increased, the hair will leap from the 
strings. The springing bow is the means of producing 
one of the most fascinating effects obtainable from 
the violin. If it is not desired, the point of contact 
~ must be shifted somewhat and the action of the hand 
modified. 

The wrist-stroke can be cultivated to such a degree 
of rapidity that it is impossible to count the strokes 
given in a measure. ‘This exceedingly rapid division 
of a note is called tremolo. 

Naturally the wrist-stroke is most powerful at the 
nut, as is also the thrown stroke to be diseussed 
further on. The greater the distance from the nut at 
which these strokes are used, the smaller the tone- 
power. This is to be remembered in connection with 
the study of nuances. 

For passages that are not too rapid, and which 
require @ good volume of tone, a combination of the 
fore-arm and wrist-strokes can be used, that is, a fore- 
arm stroke extended at both extremities by a swing of 
the hand, or, if the definition be preferred, a wrist- 
stroke augmented by a movement of the fore-arm. It 
is much less wearisome than the fore-arm stroke of 
equal rapidity. 

If the springing bow is desired in a passage of slow 
tempo, it can be had through the use of— 

6. Tue THROWN STROKE. 

This stroke can be executed at the nut, or with the 
lower third of the bow by a movement of the arm, or 
neat the middle by a movement of the fore-arm. When 
Very near the nut it becomes so hard and dry that it 
might be called the chopping stroke. In this stroke, as 
m the last, the wrist joint is to be kept perfectly loose. 
As the middle of the bow is neared, the action of the 
Wrist becomes freer and the movement of the arm cor- 
Nspondingly less in extent and greater in rapidity, and 
then the change from the thrown stroke to the spring- 
ug bow can easily be made. Above the middle of the 
bow the stroke becomes exaggerated to a lashing of the 





strings, producing an effect which, like the chopping 
stroke, is very limited in its application. 

Like the detached stroke, the thrown stroke can be 
repeated a number of times in the same direction, either 
(and this without difficulty, when the arm is used,) by 
a reapplication of the same part of the bow, where 
there is sufficient time between the notes to recover 
(Example 1); then (especially in an up-stroke), with- 
out recovering the bow when the thrown strokes are 
few in number (Example 2); it is also possible to 
connect a broad stroke with a short thrown one 
(Example 8). 

Andante. 
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Compare Section VIIE., page 37, on the first and 
second methods of dividing the stroke. In connection 
with the third method, which is applicable here, since 


broad strokes are in question, the, following is an 


example of a style which was. muck used by Louis 
Spohr : 
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Above the middle of the bow a series of blows can 
be given in an up-stroke, which are equivalent to a 
Jlying staccato, that is, a staccato in which the tones 
are separated by the bow leaping from the strings 
instead of stopping. Moreover the bow can be per- 
mitted, after falling upon the string, to rebound upon 
it several times, without aid from the hand, which 
must, of course, be held very loosely. For this the 
down-stroke and upper half of the bow should be used. 
The effect is exceedingly graceful and arch, and 
especially useful in humorous music. 

In one view of the matter, that division of the stroke 
which best meets the demands of a continued dotted 
rhythm, viz., a continuation in the same direction for 
the short note after the dot, can also be looked upon 
as a method of bowing. Ina rapid tempo the listener 
conceives the short note as rhythmically connected 
with the succeeding, not the preceding, dotted note ; 
he hears it as an up-beat, for which reason it is proper 
to use rests instead of dots in rapid movements. The 
feeling should catch up this rhythm in the same way ; 
the stroke is changed on the long note, and every long note 


is preceded by a preparatory short stroke in the former 
direction, 
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Naturally, too, the long note receives an accentuation, 
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and, owing to its time-value and rhythmical position, 
a greater length of the bow; the short note, accord- 
ingly, is often produced by a mere swing of the hand, 
while the long one receives the action of the fore-arm. 
In an extremely rapid tempo it is seldom possible to 
give the preparatory stroke in the same direction as 
the long note preceding, even though the latter be cut 
off short ; resort must then be had to a change on each 
note with this provision: the long, accented notes are 
to be given near the point, and with the up-bow; and 
this compels great care that the down-bow may be 
lighter than the up-bow, because the accent falls upon 
the latter. 

The natural tendency being to make the down-strokes 
more powerful than the up-strokes, it is advisable to 
study these bowings, when equality of tone is difficult 
to maintain, in passages of triplets, because then the 
accents will fall alternately in both strokes ; it is also 
well, occasionally, to reverse the usual process, and 
begin figures in common time with an up-bow for the 
purpose of testing the equality of the tone. 


Section XI. 


TECHNICS OF THE WRIST FOR CHANGING THE BOW 
ON THE STRINGS. 


In Section V. it was shown that, with the proper hold 
upon the bow, it is the simplest movement of the wrist- 
joint—that around its axis—that carries the bow from 


one string to another. This general proposition is 
now supplemented with the following particular in- 
structions :— 

1. The down-bend changes the bow from a lower to 
a higher, the up-bend from a higher to a lower, string. 
Beginners are prone to confound these motions. 

2. The arm should take a position with relation to 
the lower of two strings, if they are to be repeatedly 
exchanged, so that the down-bend toward the higher 
of the strings will tip the bow forward ; if the position 
were chosen for the arm to accommodate the higher 
string (that is the one nearest the hand), the up-bend 
for the change would bring the full surface of the hair 
upon the string, and this would jeopardize the prompt 
response of this thicker string. 

8. At the nut the bend of the hand is so slight that, 
if the desired change is to the next string, a simple 
pressure from the little-finger can be substituted for it. 
The greater the distance of the nut from the strings, 
the greater will be the bend of the hand, and for this 
reason it should be practised principally with the point 
of the bow. 

4. If necessary, a transfer to the distance of three 
strings can be made by the use of the bend of the hand 
alone ; for four strings. however, the assistance of the 
‘arm is requisite. 





5. Ifa whole fore-arm stroke is to be executed on 
one string, and immediately afterward repeated on q 
neighbouring string, smoothness in the change can be 
promoted by having the bend of the hand precede the 
change in the position of the arm. 

6. The action of the hand must not be gradual, but 
prompt and precise; attention can be compelled to 
this in study by not separating the strokes, but drawing 
them out to the full value of the note. A too sudden 
movement, however, might result in disturbing the 
position of the bow; here, as in all good things, the 
pursuit of the golden mean is the wisest course. 

The practice of these wrist movements should be 
taken up by beginners so soon as the fore-arm stroke 
is learned ; at first little of the bow should be used, and 
the stroke should be very light, so that the purpose of 
the proceeding may become perfectly plain. A great 
many beginners are guilty of trying to squeeze the bow 
from one string to its neighbour, thereby exerting them. 
selves unnecessarily, and stiffening their wrist-joints to 
the injury of the correct motion. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


For the first time this season Meyerbeer’s opera, 
‘* Roberto il Diavolo,” was presented on Thursday, 
July 7th, with a cast so good that it should ensure 4 
demand for a repetition as often as can be arranged 
for during the remainder of the time the house is 
to be open for Italian opera. It is not any longer 
necessary to describe the opera, as it is well and 
widely known, and many of its melodies have become 
so familiar through private study and concert-room 
singing that many know them who have never wit- 
nessed the performance of the opera on the stage. 
The student of music is often referred to many of the 
strange harmonies with which Meyerbeer has exp 
some of his ideas, and the orchestral colouring is held 
up as a model for imitation in matters of this kind. 
All that could be done by careful and attentive playing 
to enhance the effect of the ensemble was ensured by the 
watchfulness of the conductor, Signor Bevignani, and 
the personal delight the members of the orchestra 
seemed to take in the task before them. The chorus 
was tuneful and the stage effects of the customary ¢t 
cellence here. All these things are good, but 
might have been otherwise if the principal singers » 
been unequal to their work. This was far from being 
the case. The cast was one of the best that has bees 
seen for a long time. Signor Miezwinsky, as Roberto, 
by his manly presence realised the outward idea of his 
part, and by his energetic singing secured notice for 
certain movements in the music which have often 
passed unregarded. In the ‘‘ Gambling Chorus, for 
example, he not only used his high chest © frequently, 
and without stint or failing quality, but sang * 
descending scale of two octaves from that note wil 
remarkable facility, and of course won a most én 
astic encore. His acting also was earnest and th 
ful, and not a mere walking through the business 
the manner of the generality of operatic tenors. 


was most ably supported by M. Gresse, as Bertram | 
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Signor Corsi as Rambaldo, Mdme. Valleria as Jsabella, 
and, above all, by Mdme. Fursch-Madier as Alice. 
Her whole reading was delicate and artistic, and 
strengthened her claim to consideration as a fine 
dramatic singer. In the rained abbey scene, where the 
nuns are raised from their graves by the incantations 
of Bertram, the chief Elena was represented by Malle. 
Rosina Viale, a danseuse of much ability and flexibility. 
All these items of excellence made up a sum of such 
value that it brought with it, and would bring again, 
a special degree of interest. The King of the Sand- 
wich Islands and suite were present. 

Since that date nothing has been done except repeti- 
tions of works already given. ‘ Le Pré auw Cleres” has 
brought forward M. Soulacroix as Mergy, and this 
has only been a gain as far as his acting is concerned. 
His voice is baritone in quality, and Mergy is a tenor 
part, Signor Cotogni and M. Gailhard were toler- 
ably successful in the other male parts. Mdme. Albani 
was the great star of the evening, and her singing 
showed the only reason why the opera should keep 
place on Covent Garden stage. Her singing of the 
aria, “ Jours de mon enfance” is as ever, superb, 

A few operas sung by Patti have been attractive; and 
the season which ended on July 23rd will be the last, 
if report proves true, which will be given under private 
enterprise. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_»~—— 


THE BANDS IN THE PARKS. 


To the Editor of ‘*‘ Taz Oronmstra.” 


§m,—Will you allow me through the medium of 
your valuable paper to draw the attention of the public 
to the open-air music provided daily in one or other of 
the parks by the excellent band of the People’s Enter- 
tainment Society ? It has long been a reproach to so 
large and wealthy a city as London that its numerous 
and beautiful parks should with rare exceptions be 
destitute of the charm of music. In continental cities 
it is far different. The people have frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing good music well played in all public 
places of resort, and any one who has been much abroad 
knows how extensively this privilege prevails, and how 
it is appreciated by the large numbers who throng to 
enjoy it. The People’s Entertainment Society have 
made an effort this season to take away the reproach 
alluded to above, and hope that they have placed before 
the public not only a source of amusement and pleasure, 
bat have at the same time provided an agent for the 
taltivation and diffusion of a healthy musical taste. 
The arrangements are as follows :—The band will play 
from the present time to the end of August from 5 p.m. 
8 pm. every Monday in Battersea Park, Tuesday 
tad Thursday in Regent’s Park, Wednesday in Victoria 
Park, Friday and Saturday in Hyde Park (near Albert 

). As the committee have incurred considerable 
‘penses, the public are appealed to for their co-opera- 
tion and support, by taking seats within the enclosure 

the t performances, by the purchase of pro- 





grammes, or by donations to the funds of the society, 
the band being supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. Donors of £10 become members of the 
committee. All subscriptions will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by yours faithfully, 


8S. Arraur CHApPELu. 
50, Bond Street, July 9th, 1881. 








“MUSIC ABROAD.” 


THE PHILHARMONIC (CAPE TOWN). 


To the Editor of ‘** Tae Ononestra. 


Srr,—Under the above title a new musical society has 
been formed in this city by a number of amateurs, chiefly 
young men, who have held weekly meetings to that end 
in the Mutual Hall since the 1st of February last. 

The society, which includes in its scheme the study 
and practice, both of instrumental and vocal music, 
already numbers about seventy members. 

At their first concert it is proposed to balance the 
orchestra as follows:—Eight first violins, six second 
violins, three violas, three violoncellos, three double 
basses, two flutes, two clarinets. two cornets, two 
horns, two trombones, a pianist, ad an organist. 

A number of vocalists will form a part song choir, 
and a double quartett of gentlemen will give male 
voice glees. With such an array one may expect 
sufficient variety to please even the most fastidious 
palate. The conductorship of the orchestra is in the 
hands of Mr. Wells (the conductor of the Amateur 
Brass Band), and that of the vocalists in the care of 
our esteemed choir master, Mr. Ashley. 

Apart from the moral effect such an organization 
must have, not only upon those engaged in ‘the 
actual working of the society, but also those who only 
come within the circle of it, simply as listeners, its 
gain to society cannot be overrated; for it is by 
judiciously fostering such efforts that such societies 
have been created as The Philharmonic of London, 
and kindred associations in all the principal cities of 
Europe in these days. 

To young men practically engaged in the operations of 
the society, the personal advantage is obvious ; amuse- 
ment without peril of excess, a pleasure involving no 
repentance, an occupation elevating and refined, 
rich in continuous influences sweetening all the 
life. Surely no recreation so tends to guard youth 
from the perils of its environment as the practice of 
music. 

The society propose giving. their first concert in 
the Mutual Hall early in July, and we shall take 
much pleasure in reporting from time to time the 
progress the management make with the arrangements 
for the same, and we heartily wish them every success. 
—Yours, &e., 

Care Town. 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 
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MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 
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LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS, &c. 
ACT I. 


COMPAS6. 
Overture -, 
The Fancy Bazaar 
For your Good Hint .. 
(Scene and Melos) 


So, Sir, you are Here 
(Duet) 


Once a Lady’s Heart .. 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 


My Sisters and Myself 
’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. 
We Drank it Once 
(Song and Chorus) 
Finale to Act I.—You are Free 
ACT II. 
Soprano 
Contralto 


Tenor 


Con. & Bar. 
Tenor 


Soprano 


Contralto 
Baritone 


Sweet Jam Tart .. 
Far Apart ° 
(Romance) 


The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
({dyll in Black and White) 


An Arrangement we’re in 
Waite ..-: 
(Baker's Song) 


Be off! my Men.. .. .. 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 


Yes, Youare Free .. .. 
Finale to Act II.—In us you 
seea Court... .. «- 
ACT Itt. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental.) A 
Second Tableau. Chorus and 
Pe os. se 46 28 A 
We is se se Contralto G 
(Romance) 
Dado-ism .. ee A 


(Masthetic Song) 
The Dream is over .. .. Baritone E flat 4s. 
E flat 


(Valse Lente) 
*,* Those only having the price attached are published separately 


Baritone 


Baritone 


CtoE 
Finale. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs In Two Books, each 
Ditto Henry Parker 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles .. ee ret es oe 
Waltzes ae oe 


Polka .. dé 46 ‘¥ ee Max Frvuauine 
Lancers o8 ° J. 8. Hitter 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


R. pe Viipac. 





ARBAN 








4s. 
Cario Zortr 4s. 
4s 


Che Mrehestra 


and Che Chor. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6;, gq, 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 78. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s, 64, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fizxt Srreer, Lonpow; 


Avaims Franois, Fuser Srreet, E.0, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Epitor begs to state that he cannot undertake the responsibility of re. 
turning MS3., &c., sent, ani not used. Further, that all contributions ar 
considered as voluatary, unless special arrangements are made Concerning 
them. 

Vasco pt Gama.—Naudin was probably the artist to whom you allude, 
Groacs.—Dr. Greene was Professor of Music at the University of Cambridge, 
as well as Organist of St. Paul’s. He died in 1755, 

A. B. F.—The word Violoncello is the diminutive of Violone, the doubie 
bass. It should never be spelt violincello. 

B. F. 8. (Watford).—We understood that the Society of Arts does not publish 
any list of successful or other Candidates. 

Mora.—The north end of Harley Street stands on part of the site of the old 
“* Marybone Gardens.” 

Nors.—The Title and Index to Vol. 7 will be issued with the September 
number. 





DEATH. 


On July 8th, at 10, Great Malborough Street, W., James-Lea Sommans, 
third son of William Summers, aged forty-four. 


The Orchestra 
and Zhe Choir. 
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A DESIRABLE MONOPOLY. 


A monopoly in most cases is undesirable, as it is 
simply a patent for the abuse of a good thing. The 
monopoly which is hinted at in the formation of the 
company which proposes to unite the interests of both 
‘« Opera” houses may be desirable. A few lines quoted 
below seem to be fraught with greater meaning thi 





might at first sight appear to the casual reader. This 
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ph, which has been “‘ going the rounds” of the 
pers, is a8 follows :— 

« We have good grounds for believing that the Royal 
{talian Opera, Covent Garden, will shortly be converted 
into a Company, on the direction of which will be a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen whose names are 
in themselves a guarantee for the efficient conduct of 
theenterprise. The Company will acquire Her Majesty's 
Theatre also, and utilise Mr. Mapleson's services as a 
manager of American tours. The financial statement 
which the prospectus sets forth is not only bright in 
promise, but justifies the most hopeful expectations by 
an ample statement of facts and figures.” 

The union of the two houses in 1869 was felt to be 
a combination levelled at the pretension and exorbitant 
demands of the artists. That did not succeed because 
it was a private venture. The public company may 
succeed in bringing reason to the minds of the singers, 
and so may cause them to be moderate in their de- 
mands. To the announcement made above, others add 
details to the effect that certain singers whose names 
are given have been offered and have accepted engage- 
ments. 

This is, however, a matter of small moment. The 
great question is whether this new company will not 
work out their scheme in such a manner as shall re- 
dound to the general good in operatic matters. In the 
absenee of any further or definite information all that 
can be now advanced is mere speculation. The 
“noblemen and gentlemen” who have undertaken to 
conduct the enterprise have probably laid out a regular 
plan by which they propose to be guided. As they will, 
by acquiring the rights of both theatres, also acquire a 
monopoly in operatic matters, it is only to be hoped 
they will, at any rate, include in their venture some 
design for the furtherance of operatic art. If they are 
mabled by means of their combination to strike a 
death-blow to the ‘star system” they will do well. 
If,as may be implied by the mention of certain names 
among the list of engaged artists, they design to carry it 
on, the reason for the existence of the company may well 
be questioned. It may be difficult at first to oppose 
the “star system” and hope for profit. But if Opera 
in Italian is a necessity in the way of entertainment 
during the season, it will be for the Company to show 
that it can be carried on effectively by a company of 
ual individual merit, so that perfect ensembles may 
be gained, and not with ‘one singer and a lot of 
boobies,” as De Beriot was wont to speak of the 
urangements made when his wife, Mdme. Malibran, was 
Wont to sing. The “star system” has been the ruin 
of Opera as an art entertainment, and has dragged the 
"presentations down to a system of ‘a harpy show ” 

the better profit of the speculator and for them- 
telves, The public will rush to hear the one singer 
makes only a short stay in the Metropolis, and 
sings only a limited number of nights. The 
Manager makes a handsome profit by the business ; the 





great singer is content with his fee and the limit of his 
repertoire, believing that as his services can command 
the like homage and payment in other cities of the 
world, there is neither time nor necessity for him to 
increase the number of operas known; more especi- 
ally when, by means of constant practice, the few 
characters assumed are brought te a seeming perfec- 
tion. The public and the press, recognising them as 
such, do not withhold their patronage and praise, and 
so art is kept entirely out of view. This is again the 
case when the “great artist” is accompanied like a 
star by certain satellites of very weak condition which 
the manager is bound to include in the bargain, and to 
pay pretty heavily for, and thus hampered is compelled 
to disfigure his cast by finding parts for these wretched 
beings who accompany the great star artist, whether 
they be ‘‘ sisters, cousins, or aunts,” and so lose the 
chances of obtaining a perfect ensemble which he might 
get by paying less to more competent people who were 
unconnected with the one bright particular star whom 
it is his duty to secure at any cost. 

If the new company can crush the pretensions of 
these vampires of art, it will do a great and noble 
service. The public will forgive them for striving to 
secure a monopoly, and will reward their exertions with 
a liberal support ; the more willingly if it is found that 
they seriously mean to do the best for the encourage- 
ment of art and artists, without being compelled to 
perpetuate the conventionalities and abuses which for 
the most part hamper the private manager. 








ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


“The Bronze Horse” in its new trappings will be 
among the most favoured entertainments in London. 
To a musician the work has a special attraction, inas- 
much as the melodies of Auber are the best liked 
among what are considered the undeservedly neglected 
operas by the great French master. The majority of 
the andience heard the familiar tunes with astonish- 
ment not unmixed with pleasure, for nearly all were 
recognised as they fell upon the ear one after the other. 
Hitherto they had been associated in the general mind 
with comic and sentimental words which left us no 
indication that the music was the outcome of the 
original popularity of the opera when it was produced 
in London nearly, if not quite, fifty years ago. Many 
were probably of opinion that, as the announcement 
stated the music was to be “‘ by Auber and others,” the 
latter were credited with the popular tunes, and to 
Auber, whose name has become classical in the minds 
of many, was ascribed all the music of a severer sort 
which was necessary for the illustration of certain 
parts of the spectacle, whereas the contrary was the 
true case. Some of Auber’s ballet music had been 
preserved and some had been written by the clever 
conductor of the band, M. Jacobi, expressly for this 
occasion. The words have been adapted from the 
original expressly for this performance by the new 
manager, Mr. Howard Paul, and the scene is made to 
take place in Japanese territory instead of the indefi- 
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nite Eastern country, as of old. The chief characters 
were played by Miss Fannie Leslie, for whom some 
indulgence was asked of the audience on the opening 
night, as she was suffering from hoarseness ; Miss Alice 
May, Mdme. Perla; Mr. Harry Paulton, who is fitted 
with a very droll part as the (reat Bamboo. Mr. F. 
Leslie is admirable as the Prince Toko. M. Rene 
Longrois, who plays the part of Miyako, has an ex- 
cellent voice and sings with considerable power and 
effect. The chorus is good, the band excellent, the 
scenery as perfect as it could be, and the ballets were, 
if possible, superior to anything which has been seen on 
this stage for a long time, enviable as has been the 
reputation of the house in this direction in particular. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


In addition to the already excellent and varied pro- 
gramme of entertainments at present afforded to the 
public at this ever popular resort, the directors greatly 
enhanced its attractions by inaugurating, on Saturday, 
July 9th, a series of evening promenade concerts. The 
series will be sixteen in number—one on each Saturday 
evening up to the 1st of October—and the reduction of 
the price of admission to the Palace on these occasions, 
together with the high standard of the music and the 
known reputation of the performers selected, ought to 
secure for the directors the success which their enter- 
prise deserves. The excellence of the orchestral 
portion of the performances is vouched for by the 
presence of Mr. Manns as conductor, and it is 
announced that, with the assistance of an orchestra 
comprising from eighty to one hundred members, he 
purposes introducing selections from the works of 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and other master com- 
posers. The programme on each occasion will also 
contain selections from the répertoire of the winter 
Saturday concerts, varied by examples of the animated 
works of the Viennese composers of dance music, and 
these will be given with the effects which alone can be 
given by a combination of string and wind instruments. 
''o complete the scheme, soloists of prominence will 
appear at each concert, and the orchestra will include 
the band of either the Coldstream or Scots Guards. 
The only drawback to the perfect success of the opening 
concert was the unendurably keen winds, which were 
allowed to sweep over the audience in the stalls, and 
which caused many to haste away from their seats, 
leaving those who had the courage to remain in great 
discomfort, if not in danger. 





CONCERTS. 

Miss Wetpon'’s Concert.—On June 80, at 86, York 
Place, Portman Square, a most agreeable afternoon 
concert was given by Miss Amy Weldon. Miss Weldon, 
a pupil of Mdme. Viardot's, both by her fine voice, and 
excellent style, and method showed that she was a 
thorough artist; and her rendering of several songs 
much delighted the assembled company. Mr. William 
Shakespeare in Mozart's ‘‘ Un aura amorosa,” and also 
in a song by Cluny created a genuine sensation, the 
last named being redemanded ; and Miss Matilda Cronin, 
one of the best living English lady pianists, played 
Chopin's Ballade, in A flat, in a a most perfect manner. 
Mdmes. Fourinier Louis, José Sherrington, Blanche 








Navarre, and Vittorina de Bono, with other well-known 
artists, coutributed morceau# much to the taste of a 
large andience. 

The spacious Hall of the Trocadero was crowded to 
excess on the occasion of the last of the series of 
Organ-concerts given by M. Guilmant, the talented 
organist of the Trinité. The chief items of the pro- 
grammes, besides the customary works of Handel 
were a symphony for organ and orchestra by the 
organist ‘himself, and a concerto by G. Pfeiffer, Phe 
symphony is a very fine work, and brought ont the 
powers of the noble organ of Carvaille-Coll to per. 
fection. 

Of the concert on the 3rd by M. Pfeiffer, we can speak 
too very favourably. The piano part was played 
superbly by Mdlle. Miclos, a young but very popular 
pianist, whose brilliant touch and intelligent readi 
called forth the greatest applause. M. Carron, of the 
Opera, ended with his usual success one of the best of 
M. Guilmant’s concerts. 

Mr. Evwin Benptine’s Concert.—The concert given 
by Mr. Edwin Bending at the Albert Hall on the 4th 
inst. was intended to commemorate the American “ In. 
dependence Day,” and was therefore styled an “ Inter. 
national English and American Festival Concert.” 
The calamity which has befallen the President, whose 
life is yet held by a very uncertain tenure, and which 
has shocked the sensibilities of Americans in London as 
well as in New York, doubtless tended to prevent s0 
large an attendance as might have been expected, 
Notwithstanding thie drawback, however, the audience 
was numerous and enthusiastic. The vocal portion 
of the programme was, of course, made up principally 
of English Ballads and of such as are supposed to be 
of American origin, or to appeal to the sympathies of 
our Transatlantic neighbours. Among the executants, 
too, were some artists who claim American nationality, 
so that the International character was fairly well pre- 
served. Miss Antoinette Sterling gave her usually effective 
rendering of ‘‘ The Lost Chord” with the accompani- 
ment on the organ by Mr. Bending, and although the 
excellence of the performance cannot be doubted, it will 
still be matter of opinion as to whether it is not pre- 
ferable to have the voice accompanied by the piano in 
some parts as well as the organ, rather than that the 
latter instrument should be the sole support of the 
singer. Miss Dalton was successful in Blumenthal’s 
ballad ‘* Lucy Gray,” and Mr. Henry Guy, by his ex- 
cellent rendering of a Serenade by John Old, secured 
a unanimous recall. Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Sherring- 
ton, Mdme. Mary Cummings, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Maybrick also took part 
in the concert. The weight of the instrumental portion 
of the concert naturally fell to the lot of the beneficiaire, 
and it is only necessary to say that both in Handel's 
organ concerto, and in his accompaniments to some 
of the vocal pieces Mr. Bending displayed his com- 
mand of the “king of instruments,” by his facile 
hand upon the piano. Mr. Bending also gave some 
indication of his ability as a composer in a “ Patri 
otie March,” and in a “ Vocal Waltz and Pianofore 
Fantasie,” which were well received. Judged by the 
number of encores the concert must be pronounced 6 

eat success. 
big BRI Conservatorre or Music.—The concert 
given at Aberdeen House, on July 3, by the pu of 
the London Conservatoire of Music, of W Mr. 
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Lansdowne Cottell is the head, was in every way note- 
worthy, as it proved that both performers and pupils 
were at work in the right direction. Selections were 
made from the works of Gounod, Beethoven, Donizetti, 
Balfe, and Mendelssohn, with some more modern and 
Jess classical authors. ‘These were exemplified in vocal 
music, and in instrumental with its many sub-divisions. 
The flute, harp, violin, and pianoforte were most ably 
represented. The work done by the pupils was worthy 
of commendation, and proved that the institution was 
not existing in vain. 

Moti. Hetenz Arni gave a concert on Tuesday the, 
12th, at Steinway Hall. The vocalists were Madlle. 
Thekla Friedlander, Mdme. Marie Klauwell, Mrs. Hutch- 
jnson, Mdlle. Helene Arnim, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. 
Herbert Thorndike ; the instrumentalists, Mr. Walter 
Bache and Herr Carl Ambruster (pianoforte), Herr 
Wilhelm Wiener (violin), and Herr Daubert (violon- 
cello). Malle. Arnim sang ‘‘ Empio diro tu sei !”’ from 
Handel's Giuglio Cesare ; Brahms’ duet, ‘‘ Die Schwes- 
ten” (with Mdme. Klauwell); and arrangements by 
Beethoven, for voice, violin, violoncello and pianoforte, 
of three Scotch airs, the instrumental accompaniments 
being entrusted to MM. Wiener, Daubert, and Ambrus- 
ter. Mdlle. Arnim was warmly applauded after each 
of her performances, and the concert was altogether 
successful. 

Tur Lonpon Acapemy or Musto.—The competition for 
theeleven Scholarships presented this year to the above 
Institution took place on July 7 in St. George’s Hall, 
‘before a numerous and interested audience. From the 
first list of applicants twenty-eight were eventually 
selected, and these displayed their respective abilities, 
and appealed to the suffrages of the electing committee 
ina concert arranged for the purpose. On a scrutiny 
of the voting pepers it was found that the successful 
competitors were Marie Louie Kincard (pianist), Amy 
F. Martin (vocalist), Kate Chaplin (violinist), Louisa 
Hall (vocalist), Marian Osborn (pianist), Emily Budget 
(pianist), Fanny Smith (vocalist), Blanche St. Clair 
(pianist), Charles Alexander (vocalist), Arthur Reaks 
(vocalist), and Joseph Skuse (violinist). The announce- 
ment was made by Dr. Wylde, the Principal of the 
Institution, and was received with much applause. The 
formal presentation of the awards took place on July 21, 
when Sir Julius Benedict presented bronze, silver, and 
gold medals to a large number of amateurs and pro- 
fessional students. The Society of Fine Arts Prize 
Medal, which has been awarded to Miss Margaret Okey, 
the promising young pianist, was also then presented. 

Mowe. Sopare Meyrer.—When this lady made her 
first appearance, about two months ago, at Mr. Ganz’s 
toncert, I expressed, somewhat hastily, my great 
appreciation of her startling abilities ; that impression 
Was more than confirmed by her performance at the 
Crystal Palace, and afterwards before the Philharmonic 

lety. In the first instance, she contented herself by 
Playing some of Liszt's most difficult works, but now 
We can judge of her more decidedly asan advanced 
Panoforte player by her execution of every style of 
Music composed for this instrament, and at her last 
recital on Friday the 18th, conclusive proof was given 
“a she is an artist in the strictest sense of the term. 
tst, she created more astouishment than delight by 
marvellous perfection of her execution. She selected 
‘me of Liszt's most difficult fantasias, to show what 
™ and muscle can accomplish, but now she has 





revealed herself in all her beauty. Not a note is lost,. 
but added to that has come the higher development— 
the charm of expression, the deep study of the inter- 
preter—that makes up as a whole the “ great artist” 
we are proud not only to listen to, but to applaud with 
true delight. Her last performance was one long: 
triumph. For two hours she kept her audienee en- 
tranced, not while listening alone to Beethoven's senata. 
(No. 81), but by themes and variations, gigues and 
studies. Aside with Beethoven she placed Back and 
Handel, Schumann and Chopin, and in all unerring: 
mechanism was supported by the highest finish and the- 
most delicate expression. She has had as listeners— 
not Royalty ‘alone, but the highest artist of the day. 
She has answered Dr. Von Biilow’s contemptuous re- 
marks about “ petticoat pianists” by quietly snuffing: 
him out, and she has made, in one season, a name that. 
can never be extinguished,—a name that must be re- 
membered with pleasure,—a name that carries a wel- 
come with it wherever it is mentioned, while cultivated 
taste stands paramount in our boasted civilization.— 
Brighton Guardian, July 23. 

Sr. James's Hatu.—Mdme. Cellini, a lady who has: 
done much to advance her art, directly and indirectly, 
gave a most successful concert on Wednesday evening: 
last, at St. James’s Hall, which was attended by a 
most fashionable audience. The female voealists 
included Mdlle. Weynberg of Stockholm, Miss Marian. 
McKenzie, Miss Muriel Wood, and Miss Emmeline- 
Dickson ; the latter two of whom are pupils of Mdme.. 
Cellini, who was herself to have taken part in the pro- 
gramme, but was prevented from doing so by indisposi- 
tion. Miss Muriel Wood sang the trying air, “ From 
Mighty Kings,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” and 
soon displayed that the work was fully within her 
capabilities. She possesses a magnificent soprano: 
voice of a pure, even, and most sympathetic quality, 
sings with much grace and refinement, and will 
speedily take a very high position in her profession. 
Miss Muriel Wood was twice recalled at the conehision. 
of the air; and in the second part of the programme: 
sang ‘“‘ The Summer Shower,” with so much ayehness. 
that the song was unanimously encored, the voealist 
substituting for Marzial’s song a new one of Mey’s, ealled. 
‘‘The Leaf from the Spray.”” Miss Emmeline Dickson, 
another of Mdme. Cellini’s pupils, rendered Handel's. 
exquisite air, ‘Angels ever bright and fair,” from 
** Theodora” with perfect taste and true pathetic expres- 
sion. She sang with much natural emotion, her phras- 
ing being most refined, and next to perfect. She was 
greeted with hearty applause, and gave as an encore 
‘* The Children’s Home” by Cowen. Mdme. Cellini is to 
be congratulated on having trained two such highly-gifted 
vocalists, who promise to take the first rank in oraterio 
music. Miss Marian McKenzie, who possesses a lovely 
contralto voice, gave most touchingly Molloy’s ballad 
“Darby and Joan.” Mr. Oswald’s songs were much 
appreciated, and Mr. Barrington Foote’s song, “ The 
King’s Jester,” was admirably sung. Mr. Stevenson 
Hoyte won a well merited encore for his spirited and 
highly artistic rendering of Rubinstein’s “ Valse 
Caprice.” This conscientious artist is heard too little 
in public. The celebrated ‘‘ Largo” of Handel’s was 
most exquisitely played by Herr Kummer, Herr 
Oberthiir, and Mr. Stevenson Hoyte. Altogether the 
concert was one of the successes of the season, and 
certainly one of the best attended. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 





The Opera by the Baron Bodog D'Orezy, having the 
title of “The Renegade,” in Italian ‘ Jl Rinnegato,” 
was produced at this house on Saturday, July 9th, before 
an audience composed of many interested in the produc- 
tion of the first work by an Hungarian writer treating 
of a purely Hungarian subject. Therefore, for historical 
reasons, the particulars of the undertaking, its history 
and origin, may not be considered outof place here. The 
Baron composer was born at Tarna Hors. in Hungary, 
in 1835, and showed a disposition for music when quite 
young. His education, chiefly directed with a view to 
the maintenance of the position he occupied by birth, 
left him little opportunity for the study of the art. Still 
he continued to devote some time to composition, and 
to perfecting his hand upon the harp, on which instru- 
ment he is an expert player. Many of the songs he has 
written have become popular in his own country. Not- 
withstanding his duties as a member of the Upper House 
of Parliament in his native land, he continued his studies, 
and at length he commenced “ The Renegade,” which 
was to be the great work of his life. This he was com- 
pelled to lay aside when he became, in 1869, the Intendant 
of the Opera at Pesth. This post he occupied for nearly 
four years, during which period he produced many of 
Wagner's operas for the first time in that city, as well 
as other works. On relinquishing his appointment he 
resumed his opera, and it was completed at Brussels in 
August, 1877, and the dedication was accepted by the 
Queen of the Belgians. 

The overture is the only part which has been heard in 
Pesth, for the style of the composition is too German to 
ensure its reception among the people who prefer all 
music modelled after the fashion of their own simple 
melodies. 

The Baron conducted this performance of the overture, 
and it was afterwards given under the direction of Liszt, 
at the Philharmonic Concerts at Pesth, and subsequently 
at the Conservatoire at Vienna. In England it was 
first heard at one of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
June 1, 1878, and has been played twice since at the 
Crystal Palace. The ballet music, which is almost 
entirely based upon Hungarian melodies, was first played 
by Mdme. Viard-Louis in February, 1879. It was also 
in Brussels in 1878, and, by desire of the Queen of the 
Belgians. was introduced at one of the concerts given 
performed in the same year at the Cyrstal Palace. A 
selection comprising nearly the whole of the first act was 
presented at one of Mr. Ganz's concerts, June 7, 1879, 
conducted by the composer, and therefore the honour of 
pane the first complete performance is due to 

sondon, and especially to the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

The story is by no means uninteresting, even though 
the adaptor of the libretto has not been able to show a 
continuous reason for some of the details of his labours. 
It is not every one who can condense a novel into the 
limits necessary for an opera, and it may be, therefore, 
that Baron Keming’s story, «‘ Ford Idék,” which means 
** troublous times,” whence the subject of ‘ The Rene- 
gade” is taken by Farkas Déak, the Hungarian author 
of the libretto, does not wholly represent the merits of 
a work which enjoys a famous reputation in Hungary. 
Were it possible to make the British public acquainted 
with the romance, those who patronise the opera might 
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than they doat present, just as the knowledge of Goethe’ 
** Wilhelm Meister” and ‘‘ Faust”’ increases the pleasare 
enjoyed in the performance of any of the works founded 
upon those two great novels. It is to be feared that 
however good the Italian translation may be for the 
purposes of vocalisation and for the elucidation of the 
story as far as it goes, the English version which accom. 
panies it is utterly deficient in all the requirements 
needed should the opera ever be placed upon thes 

in that form. It is written in rhymed verse, and gop. 
tains words with unhappy accents which would consider. 
ably incommode the singer, as well as unimportant 
syllables lengthened by continued sounds into a measure 
which would be admirable under less serious cireym. 
stances. This may be deemed to be comparatively of 
little value when the English words are simply appended 
as a help to those unacquainted with the power of the 
Italian tongue. Therefore this matter may be dismissed 
at present as not calling for further comment, and a few 
words may be offered explaining the plot, which is more 
interesting than the discussion of the means by which 
it is set forth officially in the published copies of the 
opera. 

The opening scene shows us the Hungarian soldiers, 
all wearing the badge ofthe Red Cross, making merry 
in their camp outside the walls of Buda. The repeated 
calling of the troops becomes known by the fanfare, of 
which frequent use is made. Barnabas is among the 
soldiers, but is not of them, for he sits apart, taking 
little heed of the revelling, his mind being occupied with 
more serious matter. He yields to the demands of hig 
comrades, and, seizing a cup, sings wildly in praise of 
love and wine. Elemér now appears with Dora, his 
betrothed, but for whom Barnabas indulges a hopeless 
passion. We are next to suppose that Barnabas is 
looking 


‘With the hungry eye of unrequited love,” 


after Dora, the maiden upon whom he has set his affec- 
tions, but who has neither love nor respect for him. 
The Turks require a spy, and some of them, watching 
the disappointed Barnabas, take the opportunity of 
insinuating into his mind the advantages of renouncing 
his faith and embracing Moslemism ; for in that case he 
would be able easily to obtain possession of the woman he 
adores. His friendly enemies explain the way in which 
it is to be done, and advise him as to the course he is to 
pursue. He must abjure his religion, and, by 80 doing, 
he would become powerful, honoured by the Sultan, 
gain possession of the woman he desires, and revenge 
himself upon his hated rival. This combination oftemp- 
tations is too great for him to resist ; he tears the sigt 
of his faith from his breast, forswears his belief, and 
consents to becomea Turk. Atasign from the Moslem 
leaders the Renegade is crowned with a turban and! 
in triumph to the Sultan. This incident closes the first 
act. In the second act Barnabas visits his mother i 
his Turkish dress, and gains from her the secret plan by 
which Vertoczy, the Governor of Hungary, hopes to free 
his country from Turkish misrule. Barnabas seeilg 
Dora, renews his offer of love, but is repulsed, and is 
forced to retire vowing revenge. The third act opens” 
the place of the cathedral at Buda. Barnabas, 
termined to slay Elemer, his rival, places in ambush 
certain Turkish soldiers to assist him, and thinking ap 
his love for Dora is seized with remorse. +H 6 » 
of his father appears enveloped in flames urging him 





possibly enjoy a keener pleasure in following the story 
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avenge bis murder. Elemér is attacked and slain after 
his marriage with Dora, whom Barnabas had in vain 
endeavoured to carry away. When the bride learns the 
- yews of the death of her husband she takes the veil. 
Barnabas once more becomes renegade, tls‘ time for- 
saking the Turkish faith. The angels above rejoice at 
his conversion, but the Turks enter, and, seeing him in 
the attitude of prayer, and to all outward appearances a 
Christian, they strangle him, he dies, and the curtain 
falls. Such is the substance of a plot which is as novel 
in its character as it is original in its source. It may 
be also said with all sincerity that the music is equally 
original in the main, for with the exception of an 
occasional evidence ofa predilection for some of Wagner's 
forms of expression, itis totally unlike any other work 
which occupies the operatic stage. The overture is 
capitally written, and as it is intended to shadow forth the 
notivi employed to represent the several characters, it 
may be held to be a perfect epitome of the opera. The 
ballet music at the end of the second act is econstrueted 
upon Hungarian melodies, one of which Madlle. 
Emma Juch, who played the part of Dora, sang to 
presumably Hungarian words, and evoked a well- 
deserved encore. The other melodies, of a rhythm 
strange to ballet dancers and their teachers, may have 
given rise to the want of elegance in the dancing and 
evolutions of the corps de ballet. The chief artists 
laboured earnestly to place their several parts in an 
acceptable form before the audience, and they deserve 
all praise. Madlle. Juch sang well throughout, and 
Mdlle. Tremelli, as the mother of Barnabas, did the 
best she could witha part scarcely within her métier. 
As Barnabas, Signor Galassi worked admirably. Signor 
Ravelli was Elemer. Signor Runecio, as Selim, not 
only sang earnestly, but also did some useful service in 
extinguishing a fire which, threatening to communicate 
itself to the scenery, alarmed some of the weak-minded 
amongtheaudience. Signori Novara, Monti, Rinaldini, 
and others gave their best energies for the general good. 
and the chorus discharged their duties right well. 
The music given to them was of no ordinary measure 
of difficulty, there being little or nothing in the way of 
melody to guide them toa correct intonation of the very 
dificult harmonies. As far as could be judged, the 
band acquitted themselves with credit by their efforts, 
The orchestral tone might be made less with advantage 
tothe general effect of the work, if it could be done, and 
the opera itself might be better if reduced a little in its 
ensions. ‘The composer conducted the performance, 
ttanding up the whole time, according tothe custom 
tbroad. The scenery and appointments were most 
-tplendid, all in correct and good taste. The bouquets 
vhich were liberally cast at the feet of the singers and 
neers, of which latter body Mdme. Cavalazzi was the 
thief, were adorned with ribbons which displayed the 
national Hungarian colours—red, white, and green, 
audience seemed to be too much interested in the 
Work to applaud frequently, but the few that remained 
conclusion made a special call for the composer, 
© Opera was repeated on Monday and Tuesday 
lowing, thus commencing a new series of performances 
Bren for a short period at lowered prices, and with a 
Natrangement of the seats. 
lls theatre was closed after the performance of 
Mefistofele ” on the 22nd, the benefit, or, to speak 
Dore within the modern custom, the “gala” night of 
Manager and director. The cast, the same as 





before, included Mdme. Nilsson, Mdlle, Tremelli,. 
Signor Campanini, and Signor Nannetti. Mr. Mapleson 
has done his best to maintain the name he has gained 
for spirit and enterprise, even though his season has: 
only seen the production of “Ji Rinnegato.” Upon 
this he had evidently expended much time and capital,. 
it is feared to but little purpose. The season has been 
shorter than usual, having commenced on May 9 and 
concluded on July 22. Only fourteen operas have: 
been given, and the total number of performances has: 
been less than forty. Mr. Mapleson has had to suffer: 
by the failings of his artists from illness and other: 
causes, and consequently has been compelled more 
frequently than need be recounted to change his bill at. 
the last moment. The best disposed impressario would: 
be overweighted under such circumstances, more especi- 
ally when he has few other excellent artists en reserve. 
Yet, notwithstanding the belief that this is to be his. 
last season at the house, for the scheme for con- 
centfating the opera houses under one management is 
too well supported not to come to an actual existence, 
Mr. Mapleson will leave a name whieh will deserve to 
live in the operatic world as one who had done much 
towards introducing many new and now standard 
works to the British public. 





FINE ART GALLERIES. 


A distinguished artist was once asked by an art 
reviewer, ‘“‘ What should a critic chiefly study to 
qualify himself for discharging the duties of his post ?” 
And the immediate answer was, ‘ Nature.” If the 
unfortunate critic had followed this advice, and had by 
chance, in pursuit of his ordinary avocations, paid a 
visit to the Grosvenor Gallery, he would have found 
himself totally at a loss for the requisite knowledge to 
enable him to do his work; for the painters of the 
advanced school, who mainly contribute to this exhi- 
bition, never by any chance take such a crude or 
conventional model as Nature for their subjects. No, 
on the contrary, their mission is to improve on 
Creation ; and improve on it they do, till an observer 
of commonplace tendencies only wonders how Creation 
could ever have invented such improvers, and how, 
since they are created, ordinary mortals do not despatch 
them to those large and commodious mansions which 
are set apart for individuals who are likely to be hurtful 
either to themselves or to their fellow-men. 

In the opinion of many the pictures exhibited this 
year are not so utterly outré and bizarre as in some of 
the previous collections; and that, owing to the 
absence of any work by Mr. Burne Jones. Certainly 
the Gallery contains no composition of the above-named 
artist, but the paintings of his imitators and disciples 
are ulmost as numerous, and certainly not one whit 
better than in former years. 

The power and thought in the works of the leader of 
the msthetic school of art go far to condone his grave 
sins of both taste and execution; but his imitators 
only reproduce his eccentricities, without one of 
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The Opera by the Baron Bodog D'Orezy, having the 
title of “The Renegade,” in Italian “ Jl Rinnegato,” 
was produced at this house on Saturday, July 9th, before 
an audience composed of many interested in the produc- 
tion of the first work by an Hungarian writer treating 
of a purely Hungarian subject. Therefore, for historical 
reasons, the particulars of the undertaking, its history 
and origin, may not be considered outof place here. The 
Baron composer was born at Tarna Kors. in Hungary, 
in 1835, and showed a disposition for music when quite 
young. His education, chiefly directed with a view to 
the maintenance of the position he occupied by birth, 
left him little opportunity for the study of the art. Still 
he continued to devote some time to composition, and 
to perfecting his hand upon the harp, on which instru- 
ment he is an expert player. Many of the songs he has 
written have become popular in his own country. Not- 
withstanding his duties as a member of the Upper House 
of Parliament in his native land, he continued his studies, 
and at length he commenced ‘ The Renegade,” which 
was to be the great work of his life. This he was com- 
pelled tolay aside when he became, in 1869, the Intendant 
of the Opera at Pesth. This post he occupied for nearly 
four years, during which period he produced many of 
Wagner's operas for the first time in that city, as well 
as other works. On relinquishing his appointment he 
resumed his opera, and it was completed at Brussels in 
August, 1877, and the dedication was accepted by the 
Queen of the Belgians. 

The overture is the only part which has been heard in 
Pesth, for the style of the composition is too German to 
ensure its reception among the people who prefer all 
music modelled after the fashion of their own simple 
melodies. 

The Baron conducted this performance of the overture, 
and it was afterwards given under the direction of Liszt, 
at the Philharmonic Concerts at Pesth, and subsequently 
at the Conservatoire at Vienna. In England it was 
first heard at one of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
June 1, 1878, and has been played twice since at the 
Crystal Palace. The ballet music, which is almost 
entirely based upon Hungarian melodies, was first played 
by Mdme. Viard-Louis in February, 1879. It was also 
in Brussels in 1878, and, by desire of the Queen of the 
Belgians. was introduced at one of the concerts given 
performed in the same year at the Cyrstal Palace. A 
selection comprising nearly the whole of the first act was 
presented at one of Mr. Ganz’s concerts, June 7, 1879, 
conducted by the composer, and therefore the honour of 
pone the first complete performance is due to 

,ondon, and especially to the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

The story is by no means uninteresting, even though 
the adaptor of the libretto has not been able to show a 
continuous reason for some of the details of his labours. 
It is not every one who can condense a novel into the 
limits necessary for an opera, and it may be, therefore, 
that Baron Keming’s story, *‘ Ford Idék,” which means 
** troublous times,” whence the subject of ‘ The Rene- 
gade”’ is taken by Farkas Déak, the Hungarian author 
of the libretto, does not wholly represent the merits of 
a work which enjoys a famous reputation in Hungary. 
Were it possible to make the British public acquainted 
with the romance, those who patronise the opera might 
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than they doat present, just as the knowledge of Goethe’ 

‘*Wilhelm Meister” and ‘‘ Faust”’ increases the pleasure 
enjoyed in the performance of any of the works founded 
upon those two great novels. It is to be feared that 

however good the Italian translation may be for the 
purposes of vocalisation and for the elucidation of the 
story as far as it goes, the English version which accom. 
panies it is utterly deficient in all the requirements 
needed should the opera ever be placed upon thes 

in that form. It is written in rhymed verse, and gop. 
tains words with unhappy accents which would consider. 
ably incommode the singer, as well as unimportant 
syllables lengthened by continued sounds into a measure 
which would be admirable under less serious circum. 
stances. This may be deemed to be comparatively of 
little value when the English words are simply appended 
as a help to those unacquainted with the power of the 
Italian tongue. Therefore this matter may be dismissed 
at present as not calling for further comment, and a few 
words may be offered explaining the plot, which is more 
interesting than the discussion of the means by which 
it is set forth officially in the published copies of the 
opera. 

The opening scene shows us the Hungarian soldiers, 
all wearing the badge of the Red Cross, making merry 
in their camp outside the walls of Buda. The repeated 
calling of the troops becomes known by the fanfare, of 
which frequent use is made. Barnabas is among the 
soldiers, but is not of them, for he sits apart, taking 
little heed of the revelling, his mind being occupied with 
more serious matter. He yields to the demands of hig 
comrades, and, seizing a cup, sings wildly in praise of 
love and wine. Elemér now appears with Dora, his 
betrothed, but for whom Barnabas indulges a hopeless 
passion. We are next to suppose that Barnabas is 
looking 


‘* With the hungry eye of unrequited love,” 


after Dora, the maiden upon whom he has set his affeo- 
tions, but who has neither love nor respect for him. 
The Turks require a spy, and some of them, watching 
the disappointed Barnabas, take the opportunity of 
insinuating into his mind the advantages of renouncing 
his faith and embracing Moslemism ; for in that case he 
would be able easily to obtain possession of the woman he 
adores. His friendly enemies explain the way in which 
it is to be done, and advise him as to the course he isto 
pursue. He must abjure his religion, and, by 80 doing, 
he would become powerful, honoured by the Sultaa, 
gain possession of the woman he desires, and revenge 
himself upon his hated rival. This combination oftemp- 
tations is too great for him to resist ; he tears the siga 
of his faith from his breast, forswears his belief, » 
consents to becomea Turk. Ata sign from the Moslem 
leaders the Renegade is crowned with a turban and led 
in triumph to the Sultan. This incident closes the firs 
act. In the second act Barnabas visits his mother 
his Turkish dress, and gains from her the secret plan by 
which Vertoczy, the Governor of Hungary, hopes to! 
his country from Turkish misrule. Barnabas s¢elg 
Dora, revews his offer of love, but is repulsed, and is 
forced to retire vowing revenge. The third act opeas 
the place of the cathedral at Buda. Barnabas, 
termined to slay Elemér, his rival, places in 4m 
certain Turkish soldiers to assist him, and thinking up 
his love for Dora is seized with remorse. +20 § 
of his father appears enveloped in flames urging him 





possibly enjoy a keener pleasure in following the story 
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avenge his murder. Elemeér is attacked and slain after 
his marriage with Dora, whom Barnabas had in vain 
endeavoured to carry away. When the bride learns the 
- pews of the death of her husband she takes the veil. 
Barnabas once more becomes renegade, tliis* time for- 
saking the Turkish faith. The angels above rejoice at 
his conversion, but the Turks enter, and, seeing him in 
the attitude of prayer, and to all outward appearances a 
Christian, they strangle him, he dies, and the curtain 
falls. Such is the substance of a plot which is as novel 
in its character as it is original in its source. It may 
be also said with all sincerity that the music is equally 
original in the main, for with the exception of an 
occasional evidence ofa predilection for some of Wagner's 
forms of expression, itis totally unlike any other work 
which occupies the operatic stage. The overture is 
capitally written, and as it isintended to shadow forth the 
notivi employed to represent the several characters, it 
may be held to be a perfect epitome of the opera. The 
ballet music at the end of the second act is econstrueted 
upon Hungarian melodies, one of which Madlle. 
Emma Juch, who played the part of Dora, sang to 
presumably Hungarian words, and evoked a well- 
deserved encore. The other melodies, of a rhythm 
strange to ballet dancers and their teachers, may have 
given rise to the want of elegance in the dancing and 
evolutions of the corps de ballet. The chief artists 
laboured earnestly to place their several parts in an 
acceptable form before the audience, and they deserve 
all praise. Madlle. Juch sang well throughout, and 
Mdlle. Tremelli, as the mother of Barnabas, did the 
best she could witha part scarcely within her métier. 
As Barnabas, Signor Galassi worked admirably. Signor 
Ravelli was Elemer. Signor Runecio, as Selim, not 
only sang earnestly, but also did some useful service in 
extinguishing a fire which, threatening to communicate 
itself to the scenery, alarmed some of the weak-minded 
amongtheaudience. Signori Novara, Monti, Rinaldini, 
and others gave their best energies for the general good. 
ad the chorus discharged their duties right well. 
The music given to them was of no ordinary measure 
of difficulty, there being little or nothing in the way of 
melody to guide them toa correct intonation of the very 
dificult harmonies. As far as could be judged, the 
band acquitted themselves with credit by their efforts, 
The orchestral tone might be made less with advantage 
tothe general effect of the work, if it could be done, and 
the opera itself might be better if reduced a little in its 
dimensions. The composer conducted the performance, 
ttanding up the whole time, according tothe custom 
ibroad. The scenery and appointments were most 
-fplendid, all in correct and good taste. The bouquets 
vhich were liberally cast at the feet of the singers and 
dancers, of which latter body Mdme. Cavalazzi was the 
thief, were adorned with ribbons which displayed the 
national Hungarian colours—red, white, and green, 
audience seemed to be too much interested in the 
Work to applaud frequently, but the few that remained 
tithe conclusion made a special call for the composer, 

) opera was repeated on Monday and Tuesday 
blowing, thus commencing a new series of performances 
Bren for a short period at lowered prices, and with a 
‘arrangement of the seats. 
lls theatre was closed after the performance of 

Mefistofele "on the 22nd, the benefit, or, to speak 
in within the modern custom, the “gala” night of 
Manager and director. ‘The cast, the same as 





before, included Mdme. Nilsson, Mdlle, Tremelli,. 
Signor Campanini, and Signor Nannetti. Mr. Mapleson 
has done his best to maintain the name he has gained. 
for spirit and enterprise, even though his season has: 
only seen the production of “Ji Rinnegato.” Upon 
this he had evidently expended much time and capital,. 
it is feared to but little purpose. The season has been 
shorter than usual, having commenced on May 9 and. 
concluded on July 22. Only fourteen operas have: 
been given, and the total number of performances bas: 
been less than forty. Mr. Mapleson has had to suffer 
by the failings of his artists from illness and other- 
causes, and consequently has been compelled more 
frequently than need be recounted to change his bill at. 
the last moment. The best disposed impressario would: 
be overweighted under such circumstances, more especi- 
ally when he has few other excellent artists en reserve. 
Yet, notwithstanding the belief that this is to be his. 
last season at the house, for the scheme for con- 
centfating the opera houses under one management is 
too well supported not to come to an actual existence, 
Mr. Mapleson will leave a name whieh will deserve to 
live in the operatic world as one who had done much 
towards introducing many new and now standard 
works to the British public. 





FINE ART GALLERIES. 


A distinguished artist was once asked by an art 
reviewer, ‘‘ What should a critie chiefly study to 
qualify himself for discharging the duties of his post ?” 
And the immediate answer was, ‘‘ Nature.” If the 
unfortunate critic had followed this advice, and had by 
chance, in pursuit of his ordinary avocations, paid a 
visit to the Grosvenor Gallery, he would have found 
himself totally at a loss for the requisite knowledge to 
enable him to do his work; for the painters of the 
advanced school, who mainly contribute to this exhi- 
bition, never by any chance take such a crude or 
conventional model as Nature for their subjects. No, 
on the contrary, their mission is to improve on 
Creation ; and improve on it they do, till an observer 
of commonplace tendencies only wonders how Creation 
could ever have invented such improvers, and how, 
since they are created, ordinary mortals do not despatch 
them to those large and commodious mansions which 
are set apart for individuals who are likely to be hurtful 
either to themselves or to their fellow-men. 

In the opinion of many the pictures exhibited this 
year are not so utterly outré and bizarre as in some of 
the previous collections; and that, owing to the 
absence of any work by Mr. Burne Jones. Certainly 
the Gallery contains no composition of the above-named 
artist, but the paintings of his imitators and disciples 
are ulmost as numerous, and certainly not one whit 
better than in former years. 

The power and thought in the works of the leader of 
the wsthetic school of art go far to condone his grave 
sins of both taste and execution; but his imitators 
only reproduce his eccentricities, without one of 
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the geed qualities that redeem the style of their 
Master. 
There are indeed many noble and interesting pro- 


‘ductions in this Gallery, but they are all by artists who 


have fellowed the sound teaching of the older schools, 


and who in most cases bave made their fame by 


legitimate means. The names of Messrs. Tadema, 
Legros, Holt, Millais, Poynter, &c., speak for them- 
selves, and show that if Sir Coutts Lindsay somewhat 
favours the more modern style, he is not unmindful of 
ithe dlaims of painters who produce works of a very 
different class. The Grosvenor Gallery is an insti- 
‘tution of such a very opposite nature to the Royal 
Academy, that what is allowable and even commen- 
‘able in one is a shameful abuse in the other; and 
‘tthongh the existence of the Gallery in Bond-street 
to a-certain extent remedies a great evil, yet it cannot 
‘remove a disgraceful stigma from the reputation of its 
older rival. The talented Director of the younger 
-exhibition provides space for the works of all schools, 
and affords to the public an opportunity of viewing and 
discussing pictures that would otherwise probably 
wemein in the artist’s studio. One great object is 
‘gained by this: painters of originality are prompted to 
fdllow their inspirations, and are not cramped and 
‘discouraged by the knowledge that there is no chance 
of ever exhibiting the result of their labours. This 
undoubtedly was the case before the erection of the 
‘Grosvenor Gallery. A painter who neglected the 
traditions of the Royal Academy might for ever give 
up the hope of seeing his works hanging on the walls 
of Burlington House ; and even now it is a matter of 
remerk to all that the studies of young pupils, person- 
ally known to Royal Academicians, occupy the space 
‘thut ought to be given to the efforts of mature artists. 

But however advisable it may be that all votaries of 
painting should have an opportunity of exhibiting their 
compositions, it must not be lost sight of that the 
vagaries of enthusiasts do not only no good to the art 
which they profess, but on the contrary actually help 
to bring it into disrepute, Aistheticism by its inane 
absurdities has so disgusted all sober-minded people, 
that, in the torrent of satire with which it is now 
deluged, the public are in danger of forgetting that 
under all the false glamour there really lies the germ 
of a great and true Art revival; and it is only by 
discriminating between the efforts of real though 
undisciplined talent, and the affected tomfooleries of 
self-sufficient impostors, that a movement, which 
indubitably is of great importance, can be properly 
controlled. 

The work that occupies the post of honour in the 
Grosvenor is a large canvas, entitled “The Boat of 
Charon,” by Sir Coutts Lindsay. The idea is an 
ambitious one, and demands in the painter the greatest 
powers, both mental and mechanical; but though it 
cannot be said that full justice has been done to the 

subject, yet the thought, feeling, and execution dis- 


=e 
played will materially add to the reputation of the 
artist. 

One of the best, and certainly one of the most 
striking pictures in the whole collection, is g portrai 
‘* Edith Maude, daughter of C. J. Galloway, Kisq.,” b 
E. J. Gregory. The free but masterly drawin ia 

bd 8; the 
fine treatment and perfect colouring of the drapery 
combine to make this the most remarkable picture of 
the year, not only in the Grosvenor Gallery, but also in 
the whole of the Art Exhibitions. Mr. Alma Tadema 
is represented by two little gems, “ A Portrait,” and 
*“‘ Ave Cesar ;” and somewhat after this artist's manner 
Mr. Weguelin has a most effective and clever Picture, 
** The Roman Acrobat.” 

In portraits the gallery is singularly rich; for in 
addition to Mr. Gregory’s splendid work, Messrs. Hall, 
Watts, Collier, Richmond, Sir Coutts Lindsay, and the 
President of the Royal Academy have all made coniri- 
butions to this class. Mr. Herkomer’s representation 
of Professor Ruskin is a striking likeness of the pungent 
critic, while’ ** Professor Owen" by Holman Hunt, is 
about as ugly and untrue to nature as the works of this 
gentleman usually are. 

The several large pictures which Mr. Walter Crane 
has this year contributed but strengthen the impression 
that, however admirable and beautiful his designs may 
be as pictorial illustrations of books, as a painter in 
oil colours he is completely out of his element. Mr, 
Whistler has sent another harmony, this time in grey 
and green. As every year these eccentric productions 
get fainter and fainter and leave more and more to the 
imagination of the observer, it is to be hoped that in 
course of time Mr. Whistler will see his way to 
exhibiting only blank canvases, and thus the spec- 
tators can imagine that which is most agreeable to 
themselves, and not undergo, as now, the severe 
mental strain of trying to realise the painter's inten- 
tion. 

Among the landscapes are some charming views of 
Dutch Scenery by G. H. Boughton, R.A., a great 
contrast to the dyspeptic figures and “ greenery 
yallery ” backgrounds that this gentleman is usually 90 
fond of representing ; while Mr. Keeley Hallswelle has 
a clever though mannered picture, ‘ Wittenham 
Clumps, Berkshire.” As usual Mr. Cecil Lawson 
contributes several large works ; but the remarks that 
have been made about his other pictures in the Royal 
Academy equally apply to the present ones, that the 
mannerisms of the artist are so great as to seriously 
injure the many good qualities that he undoubtedly 
possesses. " 

Hanging rather high in the west gallery is most 
extraordinary production, called “The Flight of 
Helen,” by Mr. E. F. Britten, Criticism on tht 
drawing or colouring of a work like this would 
manifestly out of place; for the artist has evidently, 
for these particulars at least, taken no model, but 











evolved the whole idea out of his inner consciousness; 
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and consequently the picture may candidly be said to 
present & perfectly unique spectacle. However, though 
perhaps it might be deemed a concession to conven- 

finality, surely it would have been better if a slight 
"ir of reality had been given to the performers in the 
tableau, or @ label had been fixed to each object, 
stating what it was meant to represent. The Paris of 
Homer was certainly a weak and frivolous youth; but 
it is almost impossible, considering his experience in 
matters of the kind, that he should have dared the 
wrath of the fiery Menelaus for the sake of such a 
singularly unattractive female as the Helen of Mr. 
Britten's imagination. Opposite to these mythical 
personages are two small heads, both from the brush 
of Professor Legros. ‘‘ Facilis descensus Averni!” Is 
it possible that the art of painting can descend so 
rapidly from the perfect technical beauties of these 
works to the extraordinary peculiarities of its opposite 
neighbour! But, alas, in this respect, the Grosvenor 
Gallery is a veritable Dance of Death ; for the Kings 
and Beggars, Popes and Ballet-girls of art are jumbled 
together in the most admired confusion; and as the 
eye of the beholder wanders round the walls, he can 
only wonder which most demands notice, the im- 
partiality of the Director who allows such a hetero- 
geneous mixture to be seen in this exhibition, or 
the dexterity of the Committee who have contrived 
to hang each picture in such a way as to avoid too 
free comparison with the beauties or demerits of its 
neighbour. 








THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


As there is a certain amount of independence and 
distinct character in the arrangements of the music 
and other matters in connection with the work done 
in each city on the occasion of the Festival of the Three 
Choirs, it has grown customary to speak of the whole 


thing by its sections. The object for which the work 
is undertaken is well known and well remembered, but 
the Festival is called by the name of the temporary 
abiding place—be it either Gloucester, Worcester, or 
Hereford. This year it is the Worcester Festival which 
will serve to enliven the dead season, and to give the 
titics a sort of Irishman’s rest. They will have to 
work even harder than they would be called upon to 
do at home, under the disadvantage also of being for 
atime in a locality where everything is for the time 
tither new or strange. The Irishman’s proverbial rest 
i when he stands still instead of moving with his 
burden on his back. At Worcester, Gloucester, or 
Hereford, when the festival time arrives, the public 
looks to have its daily pabulum in the London papers ; 
for some mysterious reason preferring the judgment of 
Metropolitan experts with regard to the works 
uced and the method of performance. It is quite 
true that many of the Provincial writers are well 
ueated, properly trained, and well-informed men; and 
‘me of of the letters sent to the local journals on the 
‘ubject of the Festival are as carefully prepared and 
te a8 full of information as could be desired. Still 
Projectors of the Festival are not happy unless the 





best of the London newspapers are represented on 
these occasions. The members of the Metropolitan 
press, entirely indifferent in their care for the purposes 
of the meetings, and personally uninterested in the 
works produced, have to exercise their ingenuity to 
make readable articles upon themes worn to tinder by 
long handling. It is only when some novelty is 
promised and presented that the blasé musician, already 
exhausted by the demands of the London season, and 
interrupted in his well-deserved holiday by the occurrence 
of these occasions, feels that he has any possibility of 
being rewarded for a week of toil and trial in a strange 
town. ‘There is, of course, plenty of hospitality for 
those who can accept it; and strangers vie with each 
other in offering kindness to one whom they may have 
never seen before and may not see again. But when work 
has to be done, the delights of life must be strenuously 
resisted. ‘The conscientious journalist must do his 
duty, and bravely forego all temptations to indulge in 
social pleasures. He must live the life of a hermit 
and of an ascetic, even though he preach of the society 
and temporarily be surrounded by high festival. 

The programme of the Worcester Festival, just 
issued, promises a tempting banquet of music to those 
who have not heard the works given before. Although 
there are several compositions which always do duty 
on these occasions, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hlijah” and 
“Hymn of Praise,” and Handel’s “ Messiah,” which 
are always looked for at these meetings, it must be 
said that there is a greater show of novelty in the 
selection this year than heretofore. It is true that 
there are only two works which have never been heard. 
These may possibly reward the jaded critics for the 
trouble of attending the Festival. There is, however, 
more than one composition which may be said to be 
new, inasmuch as the opportunities of performance 
have not been made many. One of the entirely new 
works is the ‘* Widow of Nain,” by A. J. Caldicott, a 
composer who has already in lesser works shown that 
he possesses the rare gift of melody, and has acquired 
by carefully used study, the art of saying all he has to 
say scientifically and well, even though he may not be 
so well known as he deserves, Our generally well 
informed contemporary, the Musical Standard, in 
speaking of the music to be given at the Festival, was 
surely wrong in describing him as a musician of 
‘* purely local repute.” He has written songs and part- 
songs which are not only well known in England but 
in America, and the Colonies also. He may be credited, 
moreoyer, with the invention of the humorous part- 
song in which invention he has had large numbers of 
imitators. Of one of the part-songs, ‘* Humpty 
Dumpty,” nearly 50,000 copies have been sold, and 
not all in Worcester; so that his reputation must be 
something more extended to be called a ‘‘ purely local ” 
one, Those who have been fortunate enough to see or 
hear the.music of the Cantata speak of it in high 
terms. 

Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Bride’ will also be heard with interest, 
though it is not of the like dimensivns or constructed 
upon the same scale as the ‘* Widow of Nain.” Handel's 
‘‘ Jephtha” will be strange to many who may enjoy 
the fine thoughts it contains, even though they may be 
clothed in additional accompaniments by Mr. A. 
Sullivan. It would be curious to know whether pos- 
terity would be equally impertinent with regard to 
works of the present day, and what reason they would 
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urge for the superposition of the sound of newly dis- 
covered instruments tothe ‘‘ Pinafore’ or the * Pirates 
of Penzance.” It might also be interesting to be in- 
formed whether those who have been guilty of this 
needless tampering with scores will, as now, cry out 
against others who have made changes in the instra- 
mentation in the works of the quasi classical composers, 
or whether the millennium will have come when all 
things are beautiful, serene, ineffable, and exactly in 
accordance with everybody's desires. It is not said 
whether additional accompaniments are to be given to 
Cherubini’s noble Mass in D minor (No. 2.), which is 
on the list, or Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives” tenderly 
called ** Engedi” or David in the Wilderness. 

It might have been thought that the original words 
of this last-named piece might have been imitated, 
rather than that the music should be fitted to a theme 
which has no consonance or agreement with the music. 

It is amusing to note the inconsistency of what 
Carlyle would call ‘the mealy-mouthed” in these 
matters. We cannot have the right story of the 
‘*Mount of Olives” to Beethoven's music at present, 
but we do not object to perform a Mass in a Protestant 
cathedral, and not give it under the name of a ‘‘ Service,” 
that flimsy disguise of a title. For the coming music 
Barnett’s “‘ Building of the Ship,” and the New Cantata 
by Mackenzie, called ‘‘ The Bride,” before alluded to, 
together with a varied selection of good, bad, and 
mildly tasteless ditties. There is one change made in 
the arrangements which cannot but commend itself to 
all, namely, that the Festival is announced to begin 
on Sunday afternoon with a Special Opening Service, 
and the first performance will be given on Tuesday 
morning. This will make it necessary for the band to 
be in Worcester on Saturday, and so will facilitate 
the means and lengthen the time for rehearsals; so 
that altogether the arrangements will be in due con- 
formity with the feeling of the times. The Festival 
will not lose any religious character, and the music 
will be carefully rehearsed and worth hearing. If 
public interest has not slackened in the object for 
which these affairs are undertaken, the Worcester 
Festival will be as successful as any previous one, even 
though there may be only a little to show that the 
claims of art bave been respected. 

The band will be good, for there are some of the 
names of the best in the profession. A Yorkshire con- 
tingent will supplement the chorus ; and the principal 
artists engaged are Mdme. Albani, Miss Marriott, Miss 
Williams, Miss Wilson, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Maas, Mr. F. King, Mr. 
Milward, and Mr. Henschel, a body of gingers all 
belonging to the British Empire, with the exception of 
the last named. Some effort might have been made 
to find an English artist of merit rather than to have 

engaged a foreigner of such pretensions for the occasion. 
Mr. Done will be the conductor, and Messrs.. Lloyd of 
Gloucester, and Colborne of Hereford, will take the 
share of work usually assigned to the holders of these 
offices. All that is wanted to secure success is fine 
weather, and a good disposition on the part of sub- 
scribers. 





Tae Late Mr. Cuartes Harcourt.—In memory of this popular 
actor a monument has been erected in Highgate Cemetery bearing 
the following inscription :—‘ Erected by the Members of the Junior 
Garrick Club in loving remembrance of Charles Harcvurt.” 


=== 
LINA RAMANN, THE BIOGRAPHER OF Ligzy 
Out of the rock a spring breaks forth. Drop by dro 
it trickles down through the stony channel it hag ins 
created. It is only through its own strength and} 
degrees that it accumulates power, till at last it rughes 
and plunges merrily forwards towards the river, its 
oal. 
. This product of nature oreated and formed 
herself is a poetical reproach to the bard who sings of 
her with greater ecstasy than of the magnificent 
cascades and fountains which have been modelled by 
human hands and made beautiful by extraneous power, 
The well-known and appreciated musical composer and 
theorist, Fraulein Lina Ramann, is well comparable to 
the picture that we have just sketched. Inher Capacity 
of artist and musical instructress, she has opened to 
this sphere of her labours a new and wide perspective, 
Teacher to so many artists, and an authority in the 
field of musical criticism, able with her pen, and the 
biographer of a great musical genius, she has, like the 
modest spring in the darkness of the forest, made 
herself by her own power a path through the rocks, 
formed her own destiny, and given to herself the high 
intellectugely arition she now occupies. And, as the 
spring rjoices the heart and mind of man through its 
natural beauty, so she has awakened in a high degree 
the interest of the musical world by her simple 
originality and her natural force of character. 

Fraulein Ramann, who enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the first musical teachers in Europe, is not only 
to be considered as a genius in the musical profession, 
but she also may be cov tel among the few courageous 
women, who by their high aim have proved their fitness 
for a sphere hitherto considered somewhat beyond 
their attainments ; that is to say, the sphere of science 
in the wider sense, and the musical education of youth 
in the narrower. In this she belongs to the class of 
women emancipators. The vocation of a teacher is 
not acquired merely by study. It is as inherent as that 
of the painter or poet. Fraulein Ramann is a living 
example of this truth. 

She was born at Mainstorkheim, a small village in 
Bavaria, the 24th of June, 1838; the third child of s 
wine merchant, an intellectual and clever man. The 
capacity of children is often greater than the parent. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that little Lina should— 
under the influence of her father combined with that of 
a noble-minded mother—show a precocious power for 
study. At four she could read and write; and her 
desire for music so attracted her tiny fingers, that at 
the same age she could harmoniously play on the 
pianoforte short melodies by ear. Her parents were 
much pleased with these infantile efforts, but did not 
put great weight upon them, and allowed her to attend 
the village school until the age of fourteen, and to 
learn to assist her mother in domestic matters. This 
was the only real school education that she enjoyed. 
She aspired to something higher; she beeame ber 
own musical instructress at so early an age. Her 
love for music was intense. No one could have worked 
harder than she at harmony and thorough-bass. 
threw herself directly into the midst of this diffioul 
department of musical science; and as “ Fortes i 
juvat,” she was soon to receive material help m her 
endeavours. About the year 1850 her parents remov 
to Leipzig. Here she had the good fortune to reeeivé 
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—— 
pianoforte lessons from Frau Brendel, who was a 
upil of Field, and the wife of the well-kaown composer, 
Dr. Franz Brendel. Through this happy circumstance 
her whole life received an impetus. It was the period 
of the Liszt- Wagner agitation, and the musical world 
was in the greatest excitement. Dr. Brendel decided 
himself in favour of the new musical school. Fraulein 
Ramann was at an impressionable age; and staying 
with the Brendels she came under the direct influence 
of the leading composers. She received merely prac- 
tical pianoforte lessons from Frau Brendel ; in harmony 
and the higher technical branches she was still her own 
teacher, her means not permitting otherwise. Those 
versed in the theory of music will readily admit her 
difficulties. She read and analyzed symphonies and 
oratorios; her aim was to be a teacher to others. 
But in this she was beyond her period. The ethic 
and human element of instruction seemed to be in- 
separable from the musical. It was her belief that 
general musical instruction was an important means 
of educating the human heart and mind. This axiom 
of hers to explain her favourite art practically and 
theoretically has been the principal task of her past 
life; it must be acknowledged that in results she 
has far from failed. A happy change in her life, 
which brought her closer than ever into the society of 
composers and high-class executants was the principal 
means of bringing this about. She combined the 
knowledge of a literary theorist with the most perfect 
power of imparting to others practical execution. — 
These literary efforts have attained great notoriety, 
and have met with the most favourable press criticisms. 
Her works are not speculative; they are the out- 
growth of a complete mastery of practical knowledge. 
Thus appeared in 1866 at Leipzig (Merseberger, pub.) 
“Die Musik als Gegenstand des Amterrichts und 
der Erziehung; Vortrage zur Begriindung einer 
allgemeinen musicalischen Padagogik,”’ for the use 
of artists, teachers, and amateurs. This publication 
may well be regarded as a most searching treatise 
on the national system of musical education, and 
one of the clearest expositions that German mu- 
sical literature possesses. The united press of 
Germany has acknowledged its merits, seeing in the 
authoress a great musical reformer. ‘Die neue 
Akademie der Tonkunst”’ at Berlin, which is under the 
management of Kullak, further sent the authoress an 
address, in which great credit is given to the historical 
research shown in the treatise. In the followivg year 
another publication appeared, ‘Allgemeine musikalische 
erzich, und Unterrichtslehre der Jugend,” (C. Schmidt, 
Leipzig); and ten years later, to prove its value, a 
seeond edition of the work was demanded. It was 
very favourably received by the public, and the methods 
of instruction advocated have been to a great extent 
adopted. In the Preface the authoress says :— 
The present book is one of the many attempts of the day to pro- 
sound musical instruction. The idea arose with the 
thought that musical teaching is as important as any other branch 
of education in the development of youth. [t is a conception of a 
ough ‘course’ development. The ground taken is that the 
musical teaching of youth can only reach its aim when adapted 
the wide experience—while subjecting itself to the principles 
~0f this general education. It was of little importance to the 
in hand to attempt a new system of teaching; for history 
weates, with the development of an art, its methods of imparting 
‘he same ; but it is of more importance that the part of musical 
on which has need to take deepest root should be compact, 


tad should be so intensified as to be an important addition to the 
Misting system of education.” 





The activity which Fraulein Ramann displayed 
exemplified itself prominently in 1858, when she opened 
an Institution at Gluckstadt for the higher instruction 
in Music of lady teachers, and others desirous of 
imparting practical knowledge. In 1865 its site was 
removed from Gluckstadt to Nuremberg, where Frau- 
lein Ramann was joined by Fraiilein Ida Volkmann, of 
Tilsit, a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatoire and an 
accomplished musician. From this Ramann-Volkmann 
Institution many distinguished artists and teachers 
have emanated, of which we may mention :—Fraulein 
Rennebaum, pianist and teacher at Pesth; Hedwig 
Schneider, now editor of the ‘‘ Musikalischen Central- 
blatt” at Leipzig; Ida Lohner and Gabriele Beeg, 
teachers at the Institution; besides Herr Kellemann, 
pianist to the Duke of Wurtemburg, and only recently 
musical secretary to Richard Wagner; and K. A. 
Fischer, pianist and teacher at Furth. With the 
exception of the Fraulein Lohner and Beeg, all these 
pupils were instructed peisonally by Liszt. 

‘Of late Fraulein Ramann has been again before the 
public, and received unqualified praise for her “ Bio- 
graphy of Liszt,” (‘Franz Liszt als Kiinstler und 
Mensch,” published by Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig), 
the first volume only of which has at present appeared. 

When in 1859 Liszt's oratorio, ‘‘Graner Festmesse,” 
was performed at Leipzig before a periodical assembly 
of musical artists, Fraulein Ramann was introduced by 
her friend Dr. Brendel to the great composer himself. 
Being greatly impressed by the grandeur of the work, 
she went in 1873 to Weimar to hear Liszt's oratorio, 
‘‘Christus.” Soon after this appeared from her pen a 
little work entitled, “‘ Studie ; als Beitrag zur zeit und 
musikgeschicklischen Stellung desselben mit noten Bei- 
spielen, (Kahnt, Leipzig). For the production of this 
she was complimented by the Empress, besides gaining 
many friends. 

Shortly after the appearance of this brochure, 
a publisher requested of the authoress an extensive, 
not to say exhaustive, work on Franz Liszt, show- 
ing in detail his curriculum vite as a man and an 
artist ; giving, in short, a resumé of his labours. 
Speaking of this she remarked :—* As I had followed 
Liszt for so many years during my studies with a 
pertinacity difficult to express, my sympathies with him 
in his composition were so great that I felt myself 
prepared to fulfil what would have been an otherwise 
difficult task. ‘lo write the human side of his life was 
only possible by placing myself in communication with 
his contemporaries, his friends, and also those who 
differed from him in his opinions. Lastly by searching 
contemporary history from the commencement of his 
public career.” 

The first volume lies at this moment before us; 
excellently got up, a work unique in its way, and of the 
highest general and particular interest. No one at first 
sight would take this as the production of a woman; it 
is the firm hand of a man that shows itself in the 
masterly grasp of the whole period embraced by a lon 
life in an age of activity. The style is clear an 
concise, fluent but not florid. The woman’s hand is 
not lost, however: enthusiasm for the object, tact and 
discretion in handling the details of a life still extant‘ 
are essentially gifts of the female mind. This volume 
presents to the readers Liszt's childhood, his develop- 
ment, his relationship to illustrious. contemporaries, 
and his life under general aspects to the year 1840. 
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The German and other critics consider the first instal- 
ment of the work as one of great promise ; worthy of 
the highest interest as a truthful exponent of a noted 
man’s career, and as a work of literary merit far above 
the majority of musical biographies. 








NEW MUSIC. 





[CunnincHam Boosey & Co.) 
A Handbook to the Epikleis. By Joun Poo.ey. 

Mr. Pooley is the inventor, patentee, and proprietor of the 
Epikleis, an instrument said to be an aid to the eye and intelli- 
gence of the learner. Those who have bought the instrument 
will be glad to know of the book which is intended to explain its 
use, and those who know only of the book may possibly have 
their attention directed to the instrument, 





[Lamporn Cock. } 
‘* Boating,” ‘* Heather Breezes,” and ‘* Not evena Sparrow.” Two- 
part Songs. By Ciro Prnsutt. 

In these duets, Signor Pinsuti exhibits the facile style and 
agreeable flow of melody that always characterise his composi- 
tions. The accompaniments are also good and musician-like ; in 
fact, the little works are altogether pleasing and likely to become 
popular. 

‘* Our Darlings at Home,” ‘‘ Why should we Part,’ and ‘* Meet- 
ing Again.” Songs. By Wavrer Maynarp. 

The accompaniments of the songs are simple and the melodies 
pretty, though somewhat commonplace. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 
“ Dearer Far.” Song. Written and Composed by Srpy. 
A fairly written song, with an easy melody and a somewhat 
laboured accompaniment. Key F, compass D to E. 


** The Captive’s Lament.” Song. Composed by A. Scorr Garry. 

This is a pretty song about a bird in a cage. It is within the 
compass of most voices, and will probably become a favourite 
with many who like songs which suggest their own sequences of 
melody. This melody is constructed chiefly upon a descending 
scale. The accompaniment is varied to fit the sentiment of the 
words. Key E flat, compass D to E flat. 


«+ Happy Children.” Song. Written and Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION. 
The melody is good, the pianoforte part simple, and the senti- 
ment of words and music agreeable. Key F, compass D to F. 


* Playtime.” Song. Composed by Sucnetr Cuampron. 
A capital melody with a good swing in the rhythm, which could 
scarcely fail to be attractive. Key F, compass C to F, 


Mozart's Favourite Waltzes. Edited by G. F. Wesr, 

The sixth number now before us is the sixth of a set of “ Sechs 
Deutsche Tiinze” written by Mozart in 1788, on the 27th January, 
lis own birthday. It has been left for the present Editor to call 
this and five other pieces Waltzes, and to arrange them from the 
score of strings, wind, and drum, for the pianoforte. This arrange- 
ment has also been accompanied by an alteration of the harmonies, 
commencing so soon as the third bar, Is there any reason for 
this ? 





(Howarp & Co.) 
“ Nuts and May.” Song. Composed by A. G. Girs. 
A very pretty melody, and, in a general way, a thoughtful 
setting of some words in which the line of demarcation between 
the poetical and the juvenile is not always kept as a boundary of 
distinction, but is crossed and re-crossed. 





[Sranuey Lucas, Weper & Co.) 
* Silent Love.” Song. By T. J. Sunurvan. 


——— 








Griffin, are full of poetry. The melody is very graceful, and, 
above all, vocal in character, so that a good singer will find in it 
an effective means for expressive singing, and an indifferent 
vocalist may be led to earn good opinions from his hearers when 
he sings this song, as it is so well laid out for the voice, The 
accompaniment is a real help to the voice, and yet loses no 
character by being of the simplest sort. 











‘* The Lord is my Shepherd.” Anthem by R. Barrnotomey, 

A well-written and melodious anthem, with all due care for the 
meaning and emphasis of the words selected. It would be only 
effective when well sung. 













[Novetuo, Ewer, & Co.] 





“* There is dew for the flow’ret.” Part-song. By Eaton Fanta. 
This trifle, though slight, is agreeable, and the whole work jg 
evidently that of a musician. 









Communion Service. By G. F. Pascor. 

In this setting of the Communion Service the composer, with 
some success, has striven after originality. The adaptation of the 
Easter Hymn to the words of the Resurrection is effective, and 
throughout the whole composition there is a commendably earnest 
and thoughtful tone. 










(Parser & W111. ] 


‘** La Reine du Bal.” Valse. By Paun pe Cermay. 
A commonplace production. 


“ Midgets.” Polka. By A. W. NicHouson. 
A pretty dance tune with well-marked rhythm. 


‘The Ebbing Tide.” Tone Picture for Orchestra. Composed and 
Arranged for Piano by J. F. Barnert. 

This elegant work, which has lately been performed in London 
by the Philharmonic Society, is now arranged for the pianoforte 
by the composer, and affords an effective piece for a pianist with 
a sympathetic touch. 

















Danse Basque. For Piano. By E. Reyuors. 
A pretty little piece for beginners. 












[H. Vickers. } 


The Musical Circle. A Fortnightly Journal of Copyright and 
Standard Music. 

A publication which contains three popular songs, a walts,a 
polka, a piece for the flute, and another for the German con- 
certina, cannot possibly be dear for one penny. These are the 
contents of the first number; and as the whole is well printed 
and easily arranged the prospect of success is wide and clear. 





Wo 


















PROVINCIAL. 


Tensury Musica. Socrery.—On Thursday evening, the 231 
inst., this Society gave the first concert of its eleventh season m 
the Corn Exchange, under the conductorship of the Rev. J. 
Hampton. The chief composition brought forward was Bennett's 
sacred cantata The Woman of Samaria, written for and 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1867. The soli parts were @ 
trusted to the Misses Wheeler and Hilda Wilson, the Revs. 4.1. 
St. Pattrick and H. Sayers, and the society's chorus was 
by a few of the boys from St. Michael’s College. These were sup 
ported pA small band consisting of the following members — 
Violins, Messrs. W. Claxton (leader), Theo. Watkins, R. 
mew, W. Tollemache, and M. F. Alderson; ’celli, Sir F. 
and Mr. Biiddinger ; double bass, Mr. Moss ; flute, Mr. Jones; 
cornet, Mr. Martin ; harmonium, Mr. F, Harvey ; piano, Miss Joye 
The performance, on the part of every one concerned, calls for al 
but unqualified praise ; there was not a single hitch. The chorus 
were sung with a precision and readiness of attack not alway 
characteristic of professional choirs. The intonation was inre 
ably good. Miss Wheeler sang the soprano music in # pure nt 
conscientious style. In her two airs, ‘ Art thou greater,” and 
will love thee,” she did herself great credit. Miss Hilda Wil 
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The words selected for this admirable little song, by Gerald 





R.A.M., is an established favourite at Tenbury. and her 
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yoice and solid style of singing gave a body to the whole perform- 
ance very essential to it. The narrative recitatives fell to her share. 
_ “0 Lerd, Thou hast searched me out,” was a great treat. 
Mr. St. Pattrick’s one song, ‘‘ His salvation is nigh,” was well 

Mr. Sayers, whose part consisted of intermittent recitatives 
and ariosi, sang very steadily throughout, with a simplicity and 
gelf-abnegation very welcome. to the listener. The, second part 
opened with Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Cornelius ’” march, in which the band 
was beard at its best. This was followed by Kingsley’s ‘‘ Ode to 
the North-east Wind,” set to music by Miss Alice Mary Smith 
(Mrs. Meadows White). The music of this is of very great merit 
and of so masculine a character that it is difficult to realise that it 
js the work of a feminine pen. Miss Wilson sang, ‘‘ The Worker,” 
by Gounod, and was encored. She gave in response, a rather 
silly song called ‘‘ Auntie.” The Andante and Finale from Sir F. 
Quseley’s string quartett inC major, met with great favour. The 
Andante is a melodious and unaffected piece of writing, and the 
Finale, though a perfect maze of counterpoint, was tuneful enough 
to win the suffrages of the audience, which clamoured in vain 
for its repetition. Mr. Watkins was leader, and his goadjutors 
were Messrs. W. Claxton and R. Bartholomew and the composer. 
Mr. Claxton’s four-part song, ‘‘The Mermaiden,” is melodious 
and admirably written, but the rhythm and tonality are both 
somewhat restless, but abrupt changes in either respect are 
sometimes very effective. Auber’s sparkling Market Chorus from 
“Masaniello” brought te a close perhaps the best concert ever 
given by the Society. 

Norwich.—The present season of organ recitals in St. Andrew’s 
Hall was brought to a conclusion on July 16th. On that day two 
performances were given—the one in the afternoon being the finish 
ofthose hitherto given almost continuously on Saturday afternoons, 
and the one in the evenjng being of a popular character, both as 
regards programme and prices of admission. The Corporation 
organist (Dr. Bunnett) has now fairly earned a rest, having given 
since the 28rd of October no less than thirty-four recitals. This 
rest, however, it should be known, is not one of Dr. Bunnett’s own 
seeking, the Hall now being required exclusively by the Festival 
Committee, and the arrangements for seating being about at once 
tobe put inhand. The recitals have realised our utmost expecta- 
tios, They bave been well attended, and over 6000 persons have 
availed themselves of a treat hitherto denied to lovers of music in 
this city and neighbourhood. The programmes have been most 
carefully selected from the compositions of eighty-five composers, 
thirty-seven of whom have been of English origin. No less than 
270 different pieces have been introduced; the great German 


school being represented by such names as Handel, Bach, 
Mendelseohn, Beethoven, Spohr, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, 
Meyerbeer, &c. The French school by Guilmant, Batiste, Wély, 


Gounod, Lemmens, Widor, &., and the National school by the 
works of the late Henry Smart, Dr. Wesley, Dr. Hiles, Dr. Spark, 
Dr. Gladstone, Dr. Chipp, Dr. Bexfield, Dr. Bunnett, Dr. Crotch, 
Dr. Arne, &c., a sufficient proof of comprehensiveness and good 
judgment in the selection of the programmes. Of these works 
the chief of them have been composed expressly for the organ, 
and all of them have been arranged with the view of making the 
programmes instructive as well as interesting. To name one 
mstance of a recital being devoted to works by Norwich composers 
wil demonstrate the exceeding care displayed in the endeavour to 
maintain public interest, and to introduce works of novelty and 
cal origin. Another encouraging feature has been the steady 
Increase in the attendances, and the fact that the demand for 
organ music at the music shops in the city has been larger since 
mauguration of these recitals. 











NOTES. 





At St. James’s Hall a series of Symphony Concerts, with Mr. 
Charles Hallé, conductor, and Mr. August Wilhelmj as leader, is 
tiready announced for the season tocome. The Orchestra will be 
tmposed of 90 Performers; and the Beethoven Choir, under Mr. 
Otto Peiniger, will assist in the Performance of the Choral Works. 
The Scheme of the Six Concerts is thus set forth :—May 1.— 
“wthoven’s Choral Symphony; May 12.—Schubert’s Symphony 
© C major (No.9); May 18.—Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; 

8.—Schumann’s ‘Faust’; June 15.—Berlioz's Harold 
ony; June 22.—Beethoven’s Mass in D. The programmes 
Wil also include : Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,” No. 8 (Beethoven) ; the 
to “Egmont” (Beethoven); Overture, ‘ Meeresstille ”’ 
(Mendelssohn ; Overture, ‘Le Carnival Romain” (Berlioz) ; 
Qrerture, —« Euryanthe” (Weber); Overture, ‘‘ Anacteon " 





(Cherubini); Rhapsodie Slave in D (Dvorak) ; and other works ; 
also Concertos and Solos, performed by eminent artists. 





On Thursday afternoon, July 7th, Dr. P. Armes’ new Cantata, 
‘*S$t. John the Evangelist,” was heard in York Cathedral, this 
being the first time of performance. It was given by a lurge body 


of voices, Dr. E. Monk conducting, and the composer taking the 
organ. 





Upon a splendid copy of ‘‘Il Demonio,” presented to the 
baritone M. Lassalle by M. Rubinstein, the latter has made the 
following pretty inscription :—*t Le 21 juin 1881 un Démon fit le 
bonheur d’un homme. Le Démon, ec’était Lassalle; ‘homme, 
e’était l’auteur de cet cuvre, Comme souvenir de l’événement cet 
homme a voué reconnaissance éternelle au susdit Damon, A. 
Lassalle.—Ant. Rubiustein ; Londres, 30 juin 1881.” 





Tue Corporation Scoot or Mustc.—This school has been a 
great success, and there are now in it about 700 pupils. Its 
operations are conducted in a comparatively small house in 
Aldermanbury, and, with a view to an extension of its benefits, 
Mr. de Keyser proposes to move the Corporation to appropriate 
a piece of land on the Embankment for a new school. He will 
usk only for this, his intention being to raise the money for the 
building by an appeal to the public, and on the completion of 
the new structure to hand it‘ver to the Corporation.—Citizen. 





Royat Acapemy or Music.—The competition for the Sterndale 
Bennett prize of £10 10s. (and two additional prizes of £5 5s. each, 
presented by Messrs. W. Dorrell and Charles Hall‘) was held on 
Monday, July 4. The examiners were Messrs. Oliver May, A. 
Schloesser, and W. Dorrell (chairman), There were eighteea 
candidates, and the prizes were awarded to Annie Cantelo, Rose 
Goode, and Mary Sanderson. The competition for the Heathcote 
Long prize was also held on July 4, with the same examiners. 
There were eleven candidates, and the prize was awarded to 
Herbert Lake. The competition for the Parepa-Rosa gold medal 
took place at the Royal Academy of Music on Monday, July 11th. 
The examiners were Messrs. Arditi, Maas, and Li Calsi (chair- 
man), There were four eundidates, and the medal was awarded 
to Benjamin Davies. It may be hoped that the successful 
candidates may prove trustworthy of the distinction conferred. 





‘Anton Rubinstein,” says the World, “left London the day 
after his last recital, Tuesday, 5th, for Berlin, and from there on 
the 7th for Peterhof (Kussia). His fishing for gold with the un- 
musical nation brought him the net profit of £8000, made in eight 
weeks. Is there a prima donna any where in the world who made 
so much ?”’ 





Adelina Patti has finally desided to visit America with her own 
manager, having refused the co-operation of Messrs. D'Oyly Carte, 
Gunn, and Abbey, who, I learn, offered her £50,000 for fifty con- 
certs. It is reported that she intends to charge 20 dollars a seat, 
but this statement may be an invention of the enemy. 





Le Menéstrel states that M. Albert Vizentini has engaged Mdme. 
Sembrich for the next two seasons of the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow at 5000 francs a night. 





The action of the South-Eastern Railway Company, although it 
has had the effect of postponing the erection of the new theatre in 
Northumberland-avenue for Mr. Sefton Parry, has not prevented 
states the Citizen, the carrying out of the undertaking. After re- 
maining in abeyance for several months, the works have this week 
been renewed, and the building will now be actively proceeded 
with, and, as we are informed, the theatre will be completed and 
ready for opening before the elose of the year. It will be named 
the ‘‘ Avenue Theatre.” 





By lapse of time, the copyright of the various songs of Mr. 
Henry Russell revert to him, and he announces his intention of 
revising and publishing them in a popular cheap edition. 
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The German and other critics consider the first instal- 
ment of the work as one of great promise ; worthy of 
the highest interest as a truthful exponent of a noted 
man’s career, and as a work of literary merit far above 
the majority of musical biographies. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[CunnincHam Boosry & Co.) 
A Handbook to the Epikleis. By Jons Poouey. 

Mr. Pooley is the inventor, patentee, and proprietor of the 
Epikleis, an instrument said to be an aid to the eye and intelli- 
gence of the learner. Those who have bought the instrument 
will be glad to know of the book which is intended to explain its 
use, and those who know only of the book may possibly have 
their attention directed to the instrument. 


{LamBorn Cock. ]} 
** Boating,” “* Heather Breezes,” and *‘ Not evena Sparrow.” Two- 
part Songs. By Crro Pixsort. 

In these duets, Signor Pinsuti exhibits the facile style and 
agreeable flow of melody that always characterise his composi- 
tions. The accompaniments are also good and musician-like ; in 
fact, the little works are altogether pleasing and likely to become 
popular. 


‘* Our Darlings at Home,” “‘ Why should we Part,” and ‘* Meet- 
ing Again.” Songs. By Wavrer Maynarp. 

The accompaniments of the songs are simple and the melodies 
pretty, though somewhat commonplace. 


(R. Cocks & Co.]} 
** Dearer Far.” Song. Written and Composed by Srpyt. 
A fairly written song, with an easy melody and a somewhat 
laboured accompaniment. Key F, compass D to E. 


** The Captive's Lament.” Song. Composed by A. Scorr Garry. 

This is a pretty song about a bird in a cage. It is within the 
compass of most voices, and will probably become a favourite 
with many who like songs which suggest their own sequences of 
melody. This melody is constructed chiefly upon a descending 
scale. The accompaniment is varied to fit the sentiment of the 
words. Key E flat, compass D to E flat. 


‘+ Happy Children.” Song. Written and Composed by Sucuer 
CHamprion. 
The melody is good, the pianoforte part simple, and the senti- 
ment of words and music agreeable. Key F, compass D to F. 


* Playtime.” Song. Composed by Sucnetr Cuampron. 
A capital melody with a good swing in the rhythm, which could 
scarcely fail to be attractive. Key F, compass C to F, 


Mozart's Favourite Waltzes. Edited by G. F. West, 

The sixth number now before us is the sixth of a set of “* Sechs 
Deutsche Tiinze” written by Mozart in 1788, on the 27th January, 
liis own birthday. It has been left for the present Editor to call 
this and five other pieces Waltzes, and to arrange them from the 
score of strings, wind, and drum, for the pianoforte. This arrange- 
ment has also been accompanied by an alteration of the harmonies, 
commencing so soon as the third bar, Is there any reason for 
this? 

{Howarp & Co.) 
« Nuts and May.” Song. Composed by A. G. Girs. 

A very pretty melody, and, in a general way, a thoughtful 
setting of some words in which the line of demarcation between 
the poetical and the juvenile is not always kept as a boundary of 
distinction, but is crossed and re-crossed. 


(Stantey Lucas, Weer & Co.) 
“ Silent Love.” Song. By T. J. Sunurvan. 
The words selected for this admirable little song, by Gerald 





—— 
Griffin, are full of poetry. The melody is very graceful, and, 
above all, vocal in character, so that a good singer will find in it 
an effective means for expressive singing, and an indifferent 
vocalist may be led to earn good opinions from his hearers whe, 
he sings this song, as it is so well laid out for the voice, The 
accompaniment is a real help to the voice, and yet loses my 
character by being of the simplest sort. 


‘* The Lord is my Shepherd.” Anthem by R. Barrnotomey, 

A well-written and melodious anthem, with all due care for the 
meaning and emphasis of the words selected. It would be only 
effective when well sung. 


[Novetuo, Ewer, & Co.} 
“ There is dew for the flow’ret.” Part-song. By Eaton Fame, 


This trifle, though slight, is agreeable, and the whole work jg 
evidently that of a musician. 


Communion Service. By G. F. Pascon. 

In this setting of the Communion Service the composer, with 
s0me success, has striven after originality. The adaptation of the 
Easter Hymn to the words of the Resurrection is effective, and 
throughout the whole composition there is a commendably earnest 
and thoughtful tone. 


(Parey & Wiu1s.] 


‘* La Reine du Bal.” Valse. By Paun pe Cernay. 
A commonplace production. 


‘“ Midgets.” Polka. By A. W. NicHoxson. 
A pretty dance tune with well-marked rhythm. 


‘The Ebbing Tide.” Tone Picture for Orchestra. Composed and 
Arranged for Piano by J. F. Barnert. 

This elegant work, which has lately been performed in London 
by the Philharmonic Society, is now arranged for the pianoforte 
by the composer, and affords an effective piece for a pianist with 
a sympathetic touch. 


Danse Basque. For Piano. By E. Reyuors. 
A pretty little piece for beginners. 


[H. Vickers. | 
The Musical Circle. A Fortnightly Journal of Copyright and 
Standard Music. 

A publication which contains three popular songs, a walts,s 
polka, a piece for the flute, and another for the German con 
certina, cannot possibly be dear for one penny. These are the 
contents of the first number; and as the whole is well printed 
and easily arranged the prospect of success is wide and clear. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Tensury Musica Society.—On Thursday evening, the 331d 
inst., this Society gave the first concert of its eleventh season 2 
the Corn Exchange, under the conductorship of the Rev. J. 
Hampton. The chief composition brought forward was Bennett's 
sacred cantata The Woman of Samaria, written for and 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1867. The soli parts were 
trusted to the Misses Wheeler and Hilda Wilson, the Revs. 4. 
St. Pattrick and H. Sayers, and the society's chorus was 
by a few of the boys from St. Michael’s College. These were sil 
ported by a small band consisting of the following members 
Violins, Messrs. W. Claxton (leader), Theo. Watkins, R. 
mew, W. Tollemache, and M. F. Alderson; ’celli, Sir F. 
and Mr. Biiddinger ; double bass, Mr. Moss; flute, Mr. Jones; 
cornet, Mr. Martin ; harmonium, Mr. F, Harvey ; piano, Miss 
The performance, on the part of every one concerned, calls for al 
but unqualified praise ; there was not a single hitch. The chorus 
were sung with a precision and readiness of attack not alway? 
characteristic of professional choirs. The intonation was —_ 
ably good. Miss Wheeler sang the soprano music in & pure of 
conscientious style. In her two airs, “ Art thou greater,” and 
will love thee,” she did herself great credit. Miss Hilda Wis. 
R.A.M., is an established favourite at Tenbury. and her fine 
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nd, yoice and solid style of singing gave a body to the whole perform- | (Cherubini); Rhapsodie Slave in D (Dvorak) ; and other works ; 
‘ ance very essential to it. The narrative recitatives fell to her share. | also Concertos and Solos, performed by eminent artists. 

a it One song. “ O Lerd, Thou hast searched me out,” was a great treat. 


Wr. St. Pattrick’s one song, ‘His salvation is nigh,” was well 
gang. Mr. Sayers, whose part consisted of intermittent recitatives 
god sriosi, sang very steadily throughout, with a simplicity and 
gelf-abnegation very welcome to the listener. The second part 

with Mendeissohn’s ‘“* Cornelius ’’ march, in which the band 
yas heard at its best. This was followed by Kingsley’s ‘‘ Ode to 
the North-east Wind,” set to music by Miss Alice Mary Smith 
(Mrs. Meadows White). The music of this is of very great merit 
gpdof so masculine a character that it is difficult to realise that it 
is thework ofafcminine pen. Miss Wilson sang, ‘‘ The Worker,” 
by Gounod, and was encored. She gave in response, a rather 
silly song called ‘‘ Auntie.” The Andante and Finale from Sir F. 
Ouseley’s string quartett inC major, met with great favour. The 
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a, jndante is a melodious and unaffected piece of writing, and the 
kj Finale, though a perfect maze of counterpoint, was tuneful enough 
° to win the suffrages of the audience, which clamoured in vain 
for its repetition. Mr. Watkins was leader, and his goadjutors 
were Messrs. W. Claxton and R. Bartholomew and the composer. 
y Mr. Claxton’s four-part song, ‘‘The Mermaiden,” is melodious 
with and admirably written, but the rhythm and tonality are both 
of the gmewhat restless, but abrupt changes in either respect are 
and sometimes very effective. Auber’s sparkling Market Chorus from 
nest “Masaniello” breught to a close perhaps the best concert ever 
given by the Society. 
Norwich.—The present season of organ recitals in St. Andrew’s 
Hall was brought to a conclusion on July 16th. On that day two 
perlormances were given—the one in the afternoon being the finish 
dfthose hitherto given almost continuously on Saturday afternoons, 
and the one in the evenjng being of a popular character, both as 
regards programme and prices of admission. The Corporation 
organist (Dr. Bunnett) has now fairly earned a rest, having given 
since the 23rd of October no less than thirty-four recitals. This 
a vest, however, it should be known, is not one of Dr. Bunnett’s own 
and seeking, the Hall now being required exclusively by the Festival 
Committee, and the arrangements for seating being about at once 
ondon tobe put in hand. The recitals have realised our utmost expecta- 
oforte tins, They have been well attended, and over 6000 persons have 
t with sailed themselves of a treat hitherto denied to lovers of music in 
this city and neighbourhood. The programmes have been most 
carefully selected from the compositions of eighty-five composers, 
thirty-seven of whom have been of English origin. No less than 
20 different pieces have been introduced; the great German 
whool being represented by such names as Handel, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Spohr, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, 
Meyerbeer, &c. The French school by Guilmant, Batiste, Wély, 
nt and Gounod, Lemmens, Widor, &., and the National school by the 
works of the late Henry Smart, Dr. Wesley, Dr. Hiles, Dr. Spark, 
dni br. Gladstone, Dr. Chipp, Dr. Bexfield, Dr. Bunnett, Dr. Croteh, 
’ Dr. Arne, &c., a sufficient proof of comprehensiveness and good 
n oon: jigment in the selection of the programmes. Of these works 
ure the the chief of them have been composed expressly for the organ, 
printed and all of them have been arranged with the view of making the 
¥. programmes instructive as well as interesting. To name one 
mstance of a recital being devoted to works by Norwich composers 
will demonstrate the exceeding care displayed in the endeavour to 
muntain public interest, and to introduce works of novelty and 
Toca origin. Another encouraging feature has been the steady 
Merease in the attendances, and the fact that the demand for 
e Mr RA music at the music shops in the city has been larger since 
asoa ia mauguration of these recitals. 
Rev. J. : 
— NOTES. 
yt | At St. James’s Hall a series of Symphony Concerts, with Mr. 
assisted (hitles Hallé, conductor, and Mr. August Wilhelmj as leader, is 
ere sil trady announced for the season tocome. The Orchestra will be 
bers “mposed of 90 Performers; and the Beethoven Choir, under Mr. 
artholo- Otto Peiniger, will assist in the Performance of the Choral Works. 
—_ The Scheme of the Six Concerts is thus set forth :—May 1.— 
6 Joyee. ven’s Choral Symphony; May 12.—Schubert’s Symphony 
s for all a major (No. 9); May 18.—Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; 
shoruses fie 8.—Schumann’s “ Faust *; June 15.—Berlioz’s Harold 
+ always ony; June 22.—Beethoven’s Mass in D. The programmes 
J wi Wil also include : Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,” No. 3 (Beethoven) ; the 
ers to “Egmont” (Beethoven); Overture, ‘ Meeresstille ” 
Wilson, hn); Overture, “Le Carnival Romain” (Berlioz) ; 
fine nib “ Euryanthe” (Weber); Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon ” 











On Thursday afternoon, July 7th, Dr. P. Armes’ new Cantata, 
‘*St. John the Evangelist,” was heard in York Cathedral, this 
being the first time of performance. It was given by a large body 


of voices, Dr. E. Monk conducting, and the composer taking the 
organ. 





Upon a splendid copy of ‘‘Il Demonio,” presented to the 
baritone M. Lassalle by M. Rubinstein, the latter has made the 
following pretty inscription :—‘t Le 21 juin 1881 un Démon fit le 
bonheur d’un homme. Le Démon, ec’était Lassalle; l‘homme, 
e’était auteur de cet ceuvre, Comme souvenir de l’événement cet 
homme a voué reconnaissance éternelle au susdit Démon, A. 
Lassalle.—Ant. Rubiustein ; Londres, 30 juin 1881.” 





Tue Corporation Scoot or Mustc.—This school has been a 
great success, and there are now in it about 700 pupils. Its 
operations are conducted in a comparatively small house in 
Aldermanbury, and, with a view to an extension of its benefits, 
Mr. de Keyser proposes to move the Corporation to appropriate 
a piece of land on the Embankment for a new school. He will 
ask only for this, his intention being to raise the money for the 
building by an appeal to the public, and on the completion of 
the new structure to hand it‘ver to the Corporation.— Citizen. 





Roya Acabemy or Music.—The competition for the Sterndale 
Bennett prize of £10 10s. (and two additional prizes of £5 5s. each, 
presented by Messrs. W. Dorrell and Charles Hall’) was held on 
Monday, July 4. The examiners were Messrs. Oliver May, A. 
Schloesser, and W. Dorrell (chairman). There were eighteea 
candidates, and the prizes were awarded to Annie Cantelo, Rose 
Goode, and Mary Sanderson. The competition for the Heathcote 
Long prize was also held on July 4, with the same examiners. 
There were eleven candidates, and the prize was awarded to 
Herbert Lake. The competition for the Parepa-Rosa gold medal 
took place at the Royal Academy of Music on Monday, July 11th. 
The examiners were Messrs. Arditi, Maas, and Li Calsi (chair- 
man), There were four eundidates, and the medal was awarded 
to Benjamin Davies. It may be hoped that the successful 
candidates may prove trustworthy of the distinction conferred. 


“Anton Rubinstein,” says the World, “left London the day 
after his last recital, Tuesday, 5th, for Berlin, and from there on 
the 7th for Peterhof (Kussia). His fishing for gold with the un- 
musical nation brought him the net profit of £8000, made in eight 
weeks. Is there a prima donna any where in the world who made 
so much ?”’ 





Adelina Patti has finally decided to visit America with her own 
manager, having refused the co-operation of Messrs. D'Oyly Carte, 
Gunn, and Abbey, who, I learn, offered her 250,090 for fifty con- 
certs. It is reported that she intends to eharge 20 dollars a seat, 
but this statement may be an invention of the enemy. 





Le Menéstrel states that M. Albert Vizentini has engaged Mdme. 
Sembrich for the next two seasons of the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow at 5000 francs a night. 





The action of the South-Eastern Railway Company, although it 
has had the effect of postponing the erection of the new theatre in 
Northumberland-avenue for Mr. Sefton Parry, has not prevented 
states the Citizen, the carrying out of the undertaking. After re- 
maining in abeyance for several months, the works have this week 
been renewed, and the building will now be actively proceeded 
with, and, as we are informed, the theatre will be completed and 
ready for opening before the elose of the year. It will be named 
the ‘‘ Avenue Theatre.” 





By lapse of time, the copyright of the various songs of Mr. 
Henry Russell revert to him, and he announces his intention of 


revising and publishing them in a popular cheap edition. 
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Mdme. Modjeska took her farewell of the London stage on July 
8th, in a series of scenes from the principal pieces in her repertory. 
Gratifying proof of the estimation in which the actress is held was 
afforded by the appearance of a benefit performance on the previous 
Tuesday morning of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. Irving, Miss E. Terry, Mr. Toole, and other equally 
well-known actors. 


D». Hiles has accepted the post of joint lecturer in Harmony 
with Mr. Hecht at the invitation of the Council of ‘* Owens College, 
Manchester,” a post which is, as it ought to be, regarded with 
satisfaction there and elsewhere. 


Taz Jews’ Hanp.—Notwithstanding the antiquity of the Jews’ 
Harp, or Jews’ trump, or Jew trump as it is or has been called, 
it appears to be generally considered a mere toy, and it does not 
seem that any one has ever become famous as a performer on the 
instrument. But, in spite of this, some proficiency might doubt- 
less be obtained upon it; although from tke smallness of its com- 
pass and feebleness and generally unpleasing quality of its tone, 
it would in all probability be debarred from ever rising to the rank 
of a musical instrument. Pegge, in his ‘‘ Anonymiana ” speaks 
to the point. He says “ The Jews’ trump is vulgarly believed to 
be one of the instraments of music. But upon inquiry you will 
not find any such musical instrument as this described by the 
authors who treat of the Jewish Music. In short, this instrument 
is a mere boys’ plaything and ‘incapable of itself being joined 
either with a voice or any other instrument.’’’ He then goes on 
to say that he considers the orthography of the word is due to the 
French “Jeu trump”—a trump to play with. In Belgium and 
the Netherlands, whence we obtain numerous toys, a trump is 
understood to be a rattle for children. It may be added that 
some persons cousider the “ instrument” to be so named because 
it is played by insertion between the jaws. Lucinius, the Benedic- 
tine Monk, of Strasbourg, who in 1536 published his work entitled 
‘‘Musurgia seu praxis musica” gives some idea of the esteem in 
which the Jews’ harp was held. He first classes it with the drum, 
the bugle, a sort of French horn, castagnets, a little bell, a pot 
with a stick, and a smaller machine, for a noise which we do not 
know how to name (accepted translation), and then remarks that 
they are instraments ‘‘ quae strepitum ciere possnnt magis quam 
amicum auribus sonitum reddere ’—‘ which are better calculated 
to produce a noise than an agreeable music to the ear.” In Hak- 
leeyt’s ‘‘ Voyage,” volume iii., folio 576, and volume iii,, folio 665, 
we also find these notes of interest— Yet if they would bring him 
hatchets, knives and jewes harps, he bid them assure me he had 
a mine of gold and could refine it and would trade with me (Sir 
Robert Dudley),” and ‘If we would have any we should send 
them jews-harps, for they will give for every one two hennes” 
(Sir Walter Raleigh). Beaumont and Fletcher apparently did 
not think much of the “ toy,” as. will be seen by an allusion in 
their ‘‘ Humorous Lieutenant,” Act iv., Scene 1. Olaus Wormius 
(Mon. Dan.) refers in a most curious manner to an instrument 
which was understood by Sir Thomas Browne (vide Hydriotaphia) 
as doubtless being a Jews’ harp, found enclosed in an urn that 
had been long buried in Norway. By its side there seems to have 
been an urn containing some ancients’ ashes and bones; and 
both the urns and the Jews’ harp appear to have been considered 
splendid specimens. For the sake of the name given to the 
instrument, we quote a few words from the original—* In Norvegia 
a ° duae effosae sunt urnae, in quorum altera 
cineres et ossium reliquiae, in altera instrumentum musicum, 
Danis En Mundharpe” (a mouth harp). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ace or Genman Newsparers.—An interesting statistical paper 
on German newspaper literature, lately published, states that at 
the end of last year there were in circulation in Germany 4413 
newspapers. Of these 98 were older than the present century. 











a —— 
Among them the Frankfurter Journal is 261 years old, 
Magdeburg Zeitung 253 years old, the Leipziger Zeitung 221 

the Jenaische Zeitung 207 years, the Augsburger Postzeit 1 
years, the Gothaische Zeitung 190 years, the Vossiche Zeitue . 
years, the Berlin Intelligenzblatt 128 years, and the Eildon 
Zeitung 84 years. These are 266 newspapers averaging from : 
to 50 years of age; 1127 averaging from 50 to 21 years. te 
between 20 and six years; and 1380 between five years and 
months old. Altogether there are, 1491 German newspapers m 
than 20 years old. That a newspaper’s existence in German a 
often a very ephemeral one may be inferred from the fact that 99 
per cent. of the newspapers which circulated through the 
Post-oftice in 1830 came first into existence with the same ear 
and the average existence of those newspapers was not mars, : 
six months. Some have been more hardy and have survived ins 
the present year. 

Sate or Picrures.—On Saturday afternoon, July 9th, Messrs, 
Christie, Manson and Wood sold a large aud valuable collection of 
pictures,. principally the property of the late Mr. William Sharp, of 
Endwood Court, Handsworth, near Birmingham. The auctionrooms 
at King Street were weil attended, and among the highest of map 
good prices obtained were the following :—The Heart Complaing 
by G. B. O'Neil, 125gs (Feeney); A Romp in the Hayfield, by the 
same artist, 98gs. (Arthur Tooth); Interior of a Cottage-withs 
Violin Player, by F. D. Hardy, 230gs. (Agnew); Whitti 
Listening to Bow Bells, by PF. W. Newenham, 110gs. (Holmes): 
Comme Dhuv, Black Valley, Gap of Dunloe, by T. Creswick, RA. 
105gs. (Agnew); River Scene, with a woman washing, and nuns 
on a road, by J. R. Herbert, R.A., 130gs. (Agnew); The. Hill-side 
Farm, by J. Linnell, sen., 905 gs. (Agnew) ; The Grand Canal 
Venice, by W. Henry, 270gs. (Holmes) ; The Eve of the Deluge, > 
J. Linnell, sen., 380gs. (Agnew); On the French Coast, with boat, 
and figures, by R. P. Bonington, 800gs. (Agnew); Light and 
Shade, by J. Sant, R.A., 250gs. (Holmes); Stratford on-Avon, by 
M. Anthony, 330gs. (Holmes); Borrowdale, Cumberland, with 
children playing by the banks of the brook, by W. Collins, RA, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 2500gs. (Mason); Travellers in 
a Storm; Approach to Winchester, by Copley Fielding, 3000gs. 
(Mason); A Landscape, with sheep and: goats, by T. 8. Cooper, 
R.A., 1856, 520gs. (Tooth); The Pedlar, by T. Webster, R.A, 
556gs. (Holmes); The King of the Forest: A Forest Glade (with 
deer by R. Ausdell, R.A.,), by T. Creswick, R.A., 600gs. (Agnew); 
Consider the Lilies, by H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 260gs. (Holmes); Hospital Ship in the Medway, by(. 
Stanfield, R.A. 1839, 550gs. (Agnew); A Scene from “ The 
Tempest,” by P. F. Poole, R.A., 610gs. (Agnew); Hampstead 
Heath, by J. Constable, R.A., 550gs. (Agnew) ; The Frost Scene; 
The Gamekeeper, by W. Muller, 440gs.(Tooth) ; Arab Shepherds, 
by W. Muller, 2600gs. (Agnew); The-Spirit of Justice : the design 
for the fresco in the Palace of Westminster, by D. Maclise, RA. 
210gs. (Mackelvin) ; Tomb in the Water, Telmessus, Lycia, by W. 
Muller, 2250gs. (Mason) ; Prayers in the Desert, by the same artist, 
1800gs. (Agnew). The day’s sale realised upwards of £25,000. 

This month’s number of ‘* The Welcome ” contains many inte- 
resting articles and good illustrations. The life and portrait of 
President Garfield are very acceptable at this period to those 
whose sympathies have been aroused on his account by the 
dastardly attempt on his life. Among the illustrations that of 
woodland scene deserves special commendation. 

Deara or Dean Stantxy.—The intelligence of the death of 
the Dean of Westminster will be received with deep and wide- 
spread regret. Throughout Sunday, July 17th, the Dean was res 
less, and at an early hour on Monday morning, as it was feared he 
was sinking rapidly, Canon Farrar administered the 8 
Sir William Jenner and Dr. Gerald Harper were in attendance # 
intervals throughout the day. The last bulletin, issued at 8 o'clock 
on Monday evening, stated that the patient had passed a quit 
afternoon, but the breathing had become embarrassed. 
symptoms were soun afterwards apparent, and the Dean brest 
his last quietly and without suffering shortly before midnight 
Dr. Stanley had held the deanery of Westminster nearly 
years, having been appointed by Lord Palmerston in the automt 
of 1863, when Dr. Trench was promoted to the Archbishoprie of 
Dublin. 

The project for the erection of an operahouse on, the Bmbath 
ment has been definitively abandoned. The Metro 
of Works have agreed to give power to erect, instead of an ope"® 
house, an hotel, or private dwelling-houses, or, subject to Pf 
proval of the Board, a building for a public institution. + 
original lessee retires, his place being taken by three other 
men. The agreement is concluded, the arrears of 
have been paid, and an extension of two years allowed for thee 
pletion of the building. 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 
Just Issuep, Four Fresu Books or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittingham. Folio, in wrappers. 


Op. 29 -- 5s. 
Op. 52... oe oe os oer) BM 
Op. 106 (Book 1} - os -. 48. 
Op. 106 (Book 2) is 4s. 


These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 

Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 


Twetve Oroan Pieces, Op. 92 .. ie «. 48. 
TweLveE OrGan Pirces, Op. 94 .. ee oo 48. 
Twetve Onaan Pieces, Op. 96 .. oe os 


Twe.ve Oroan Pixces, Op. 100.. ae  % 
(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 
FOUR INTROITS oe va 
W. J. JOHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) va as 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) “> oe 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 


THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whitt- 
ingham, Three Books, folio, in covers. 


Post free, 6d. 


nt Post free, 6d. 
- Post free, 6d. 


The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. s. d. 
Book 1.. ee ee me o & VU 
Book 2.. ee oe “s os 4 0 
Book 3 .. es oe 4 0 


Single books free for half price. 





Cloth, 3s8.; Paper cover, ls. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 
patina Charles W. Smith. 
Franz Schubert, arranged 

by J. H. Deane. 


PRELUDE . as o0 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGA 
DIAPASONS .. ee a0 
PRELUDE .. os a 
SHORT VOLUNTARY ae 
ANDANTE .. & ee a 
ANDANTE CON MOTO .. Se 
AIR, ‘‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 
GLOOMY SHADE” .. 0 
MAROH ‘4 TF _ .. Charles H. Nottingham. 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO .. Boyton Smith. 
FUGUE os of .. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 


" And Eight others. 
FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 


Edward Griffiths. 
Charles Joseph Frost, 
Edward T. Driffield. 
Pierre J. Classens. 
John Jackson. 


Arranged by J. H. Deane. 


1. Wedding March i w .. Mendelssohn. 2s. 

2. Ouckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. 

8. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord .. Rossini. 28. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 

4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. +» Mozart 2s. 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 38. 6d. only. 
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oh < 1. That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
“Lear."= at. 
Babar 2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 
8. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 
ed Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
iety.—Mr. ttpect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
he ‘ontaining such information as your own judgment tells you the 
‘Universty tlss will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
+ Music greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 
their buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
timonial ota newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
Playing totthe only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 
te he class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 





tustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously, 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
An enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
uivertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
fives the impetus to trade, and tact holds thehelm. As a matter 

experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
Progress of competition is so rapid that a ‘‘ good old house” which 

hot advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
People think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
sing. They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
ue thing and success in life is another. A good reputation in 
—| Means that vou shall be widely us well as respectably 
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REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1, ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrproox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. Cart ZoELLER. 
8. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIO. 

Part I. 94d. a Miss K, Pare. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. WHITTINGHAM, 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. WHITTINGHAM, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
‘ 

SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 

R E CTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 

Book’ Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 

Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 

larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 


or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilting. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 
HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E, WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 
and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CoO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


THE NEW YORE 


MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST 


























—__—BEST 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 
IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 
It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 

Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror ayp Propriztor, 
Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 


Lonpon Acents :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street; 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 








In BLACK 


AND 


GOLD CASE, 


WITH 


Albert Fall, 
Square Fall, 


Sloping Fall 
As IN 


Engraving, 
FIFTY 


GUINEAS. 


. 
% 





In BLACK 
WALNUT, 
FORTY-SIX 


GUINEAS, 





LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A neat 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to™their use 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. J. B. CRAMER AND Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 
in the New PIANororTE now being issued from their factories. From the meazi 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while m 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. fn 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 
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J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill, 
Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinburgh. - 
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mdon. sold at New York by KE. Scucsuata & Co., Union Square. Communications to be directed to the Editorial Office, 18f, Fleet 
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